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FOR BETTER RECORD KEEPING 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE VOW 


Microfilming is today’s quick photographic process for 


copying records 


It saves space, by reducing bulky files to compact rolls of 


microfilm saves 9915° of space 


It saves time, by « opying documents at speeds unapproached 


by any other method 


It saves money, by materially lessening filing equipment, 


storage and working space requirements 


It assures accuracy, by copying original documents com- 


pletely and with photographic exactness 


It assures protection, by safeguarding records against 


misfiling, alteration or theft 


It simplifies reference, by facilitating the location of docu- 


ment data 


FOR THE BEST IN MICROFILMING 


NOTHING LIKE Burroughs 


i Burroughs offers you the finest in microfilming equipment 
< m ° . 

precision-built by Bell & Howell, an acknowledged leader 
in the manufacture of fine photographic equipment. 


Burroughs microfilming brings you high recording speeds 
—up to 400 check-size documents a minute! 


Burroughs microfilming brings you the film-saving economy 
of the greatest reduction ratio obtainable with high-speed 


microfilming 


Burroughs gives you the economic advantage of outright 


ownership 


And only Burroughs brings you the benefits of 60 years’ 
experience in mechanizing office methods to insure a micro- 


filming installation that is right for your operations 


Burroughs maintains 22 conveniently located laboratories 


for speedy processing. ‘The Burroughs nationwide service 
High speed recorder—hand or auto- 
matic feed. Choice of 3 reduetion 
ratios plus the economy of 8mm 
photography on lomm. film 


organization insures lasting satisfaction through efficient 


maintenance of equipment 


For complete information on the advantages of Burroughs 


NAMES IW microfilming call your nearest Burroughs office, or write— 
RTANT M/CRoOF, ? ~ : : 
100 ee tig Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Bell « Howell || Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER | DISTRIBUTOR 
; 1. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs © 
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TRAINING 
YOU CAN 


WITH 


@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for 1AS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the IAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to LAS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators, who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 
IAS training. 





EXECUTIVE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Practicing Certified Public Accountant; Member of Faculty, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Presi- 
dent, Illinois Chamber of Commerce; Former President, American Society of Certified Public Accountants; Pormer 


GEORGE P. ELLIS 
CEA. 
President, Executives Club of Chicago. 





THOMAS W. LELAND 
B.A., M.A., C.P.A. 


DEXTER S. KIMBALL 
M.E., LL.D., D.Sc. 


LEE GALLOWAY 
B.Sc., Ph. D. 


STEPHEN GILMAN 
B.Sc., C.P.A. 


Stonley E. Beatty, C.P.A, 
Robert Dick, C.PA. 

Roy E. Duvall, C.P.A. 
George P. Ellis, C.P.A. 


Head, Department of Basimess and Accounting, Texas A. and M. College; Past President, American Accounting 
Association; Former Educational Director, American Institute of Accountants; Past President, Texas Society of 
C.P.A.'s; Editor of “Contemporary Accounting.’ 

Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Dean Emeritus, College of En 

Cornell University; Former Pres. American Society of Mechanical Engineers; auther of “Coit Finding 
“Industrial Economics,” and other textbooks. 

Vice-Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Chairman, Board of Direc- 

tors, The Ronald Press Company; Former Director, Department of Management, New York University; author of 
Office Management’’ and other textbooks. 

Educational Director, oer = | Accountants Society, Inc.: author of “ Accounting Concepts of Profit,” “ Anal- 
yzing Financial ‘ s,”° “Principles of Accounting What the Figures Mean,’ and numerous technical 

articles on accounzing oa allied subjects. 


FACULTY 


James W. Love, C.P.A 
Paul H. Moore, C.P.A 
Frank H. Murray, C.P.A 
Kenneth E. Ockley, C.P.A 


G. €. Taylor, C.P.A. 

J. G. Terry, C.PA. 

Harry H. Westphain, C.P_A. 
Eort R. White, C.P.A. 


C. W. Emshoff, C.P.A. 
Stephen Gilmon, C.P.A 
Robert H. Gregory, C.P.A 
C. E. Hoglund, C.P.A. 














Additional information about this training will be sent to you in booklet form, on request. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, 


INC. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, 


ILLINOTIS 





yout nee A Pension Architect 


Trust Division in the planning of your pension 


SY LANNING an efficient pension, like planning an 
| efficient plant, requires a good architect. Such 
a pension architect will supply you with facts and 
fizures on all types of pension plans and will dem- 
onstrate the effects on costs of various pension 
provisions. This advice and counsel based on years 
of pension experience will save you money and 
help you select a pension plan that fits YOUR busi 
ness. Before you reach a decision, know the facts! 


We offer you the services of our Pension 


system. We shall be glad to estimate the cost of a 
pension plan for your company or to discuss with 
you any pension problem you may have. No 
obligation whatever. 

s// the City Bank Farmers Trust 


r The National City Bank of 
Vewe York. Ask for our Pension Booklet C1. 





We act as trustee under pension plans 
and as agent for individual trustees. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
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There’s ONE RIGHT quality 
of paper or index card 
for each account or record 


To be sure 
you've made 
the RIGHT 
selections, 
get this 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


Will all your paper and card records 
stand up under rough treatment and 
constant handling and be legible and 
usable for as long as you need it? The 
booklet shown here, published by the 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, will help you answer this 
question. It includes a new table telling 
how much wear and how many years’ 
service can be expected of the various 
grades of ledger papers and index cards. 
Parsons makes seven types of ledger 
paper and three types of index card 
stock in a wide variety of weights and 
colors, all made with new cotton fibers. 
All take clean, sharp entries from pen- 
cil, pen or machine with no smudging, 
and will stand rigid in your files. The 
no-glare surface is restful to the eyes. 
They are engineered to the specifica- 
tions of America’s leading manufactur- 
ers of bookkeeping equipment. Each 
sheet is solid — not pasted — so it 
cannot split. Ink will not run on the 
fibers. Erasure with chemicals, rubber 
or scratcher, leaves a smooth surface the 
same color. 
King Cotton, Parsons’ symbol of quality 
in paper, suggests: “Send the coupon 
today for your free copy of ‘How To 
Make Your Records Legible and Last- 
ing’. It will help you 
select the right paper for 


VA various applications, and 
(; i gives valuable hints on 
, saving time, effort and 
paper.” 
PPC 1950 
SSS SS SSS Seen ee eeaenaanaeae 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 10G 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet on selecting the right record-keeping paper 
or index card for each job. 
Name pa 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Organization 
or Company 


Street 
City of 
Town State 
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APPLAUSE FOR ARMOUR 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I should like to obtain another copy of 
the July issue of THE CONTROLLER con- 
taining the article by Stuart Armour on 

The Effect of American Policy on Cana- 
dian Business,’ to circulate among my as- 
sociates. 


EF Re 


. AND FOR GRANGER 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Congratulations on printing the exc I- 
lent article on ‘Tax Mistakes Are ostly”’ 
by Marshall Granger in the July Con- 
TROLLER (p 299). 

While none of us is likely to entirely 
overlook the tax angles to business trans- 
actions these days, it is timely to be re- 
minded of the possible pitfalls by an ex- 
pert such as Mr. Granger 


Timely articles of sound business value 


as printed in THE CONTROLLER certainly 


are one of the factors that make one’s 
membership in the Controllers Institute 
worth while. 
FRANKLIN D. COLBURN 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


“INTERESTED . . . COVER TO COVER” 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

THE CONTROLLER, in my opinion, is 
very well arranged and is full of interesting 
topics. I remember in the recent question- 
naire, wherein we were asked in which 
sections we w.re most interested, I was 
quick to answer that it interested me from 
cover to cover. 

I particularly like the digests of books 
which quickly give the reader an over-all 
picture stressing the more important fea- 
tures. Then too, I have never before seen 
a section of a magazine that could be de- 
tached without harming either the insert 
or the magazine. 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 


Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
CHICAGO ° 


LOS ANGELES 








I do not believe I have previously writ- 
ten a letter of this type to you, and I be- 
lieve there are many more controllers such 
as I, who do not take the time to show our 
appreciation of good service. 

Guy S. EVERETT 
Treasurer 

Western Tire Auto Stores 
Chicago, Illinois 


COMMENDATIONS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Allow me the opportunity of commend- 
ing you on the improved content generally 
of THE CONTROLLER. I am sure that the 
frequent quotations from the magazine in 
other publications reflect the hard work 


you have put into its publication. 
G.J.D. 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I read THE CONTROLLER with much in- 
terest each month and wanted to take the 
opportunity of saying you are doing an ex- 
cellent job of editing this publication. 

D.T.A. 


We catch the bouquets and make our 
The Editors 


bows! 


HERE’S “WHY” ON ANNUAL REPORTS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

In response to your invitation on page 
362 of THE CONTROLLER, August 1950 
“Why Annual Reports ?” 

If the inquirer has money in his pocket, 
maybe he counts it up once in awhile; if 
he has a savings account, maybe he takes 
an occasional peak at the bank pass book; 
if he transfers his savings to an invest- 
ment in corporate industry, maybe he 
would build confidence in the private en- 
terprise system and himself (other than 
in terms of market quotations and divi- 
dends) by knowing how wisely and se- 
curely his investment has been made. This 
is the purpose of the Corporate Annual 
Report. 

G.M. 


BILLIONS IT IS! 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

In the item on state tax burdens in your 
July issue (page 313) it was stated that th< 
nation-wide total of state taxes is $8.34 
million. I believe this should have been 
$8.34 billion. It would, of course, be pleas- 
ant if the millions figure were true, but I 
fear this provides only a recollection of the 

good old days : 
READER 


word that 

item. Our 

d thanks to our 
onscious “Reader 


The Editors 
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livetti 14 | 

FULLY AUTOMATIC 
printing calculator 





We take pride in the reception accorded the OLIVETTI 14 
Printing Calculator by American business, always ready to 


adopt progressive, time-saving methods 


Combining the features of a high-quality calculator and a 
high-capacity adding, listing and subtracting machine, together 


with fully automatic operation and accurate printed record, 





the OLIVETTI 14 answers this demand for greater efficiency 


Request a demonstration under your actual operating conditions 


Sales and service throughout the United States 


Olivetti Corporation of America exciusive vu. s. oistrisuror 


SUPERVISORS’ INCENTIVES 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Can you give me any information on the 
subject of profit sharing plans for super- 
visors ? 


H.K. 


Our February 1950 issue (page 68) car- 
ried an article by John J. Plocar entitled 
"How to Promote More Effective Supervi- 
sion through Supervisors’ Incentive Plans.” 
Copies of the issue are still available at 50¢ 
each. 


The Editors 


LEASE-BACK FINANCING 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Some time ago there was an awfully 
good article in THE CONTROLLER on the 
sale and lease-back type of financing. 
While you may have had several articles 
over the years on this subject, this particu- 


lar one had examples of different methods 
of cilculation and also outlined, if I re- 
member correctly, the four or five types of 
situations in which the new method was 
particularly applicable. 

During the last few months I loaned my 
copy of this particular issue to someone 
and now it cannot be located. With this 
somewhat vague description, can you lo- 
cate the article and send me a copy of that 
issue if available—or send me a photostat 
of your file copy ? 

P.G. 


Most likely P.G. refers to the articles in 
February, 1949, on “Industrial Financing 
Through Own-Lease” by Messrs. John J. 
Wilson, Jr. and Scott Harrod. Reprints of 
this 12-page “double-feature’’ are available 
from THE CONTROLLER at 25 each 
(quantity 1 to 25) and 15 cents each (quan- 
tity 26 or more), Address request—with re- 
mittance, please—to THE CONTROLLER, 
One East Forty-Second Street, New York 17. 


cents 


“SI, Sl, SENOR’—AND “JA, MEIN HERR!” 


A new hat, a new suit—or a new in- 
fant—fills most of us with mixed feelings 
of pride and apprehension. Editors are no 
exception to the rule 

THE CONTROLLER ts proud of any new 
introduces. Yet we await the 
from our readers with 


feature it 
nod—-or the rod 
the slight queasiness that even the boldest 


feel in launching a new venture 
Ks 
This year's innovation has been the in- 
clusion of digests of important business 
books as extra supplements in THE Con- 
TROLLER—in our January and May num 
bers. Rushing head-on, we risked asking 


your opinion about these digests and tu- 


ture digests to be published 

Your answers were indeed heartcning. 
Those of you who rated the idea ‘‘excel- 
lent” or ‘good’ outnumbered by almost 4 
to 1 the combined totals of those who gave 
this extra feature a ‘fair’ or “no value 

We now have ‘no matter of doubt, no 
probable, possible shadow of a doubt” (in 


THE CONTROLLER 


the words of W. S. Gilbert) about the 
popularity of this idea. The third com- 
plete digest of an important business book, 
prepared by Controllership Foundation, 
Inc., will appear in the November issue of 
THE CONTROLLER titled "MANAGEMENT 
PLANNING AND CONTROL” by B. Goetz. 
We hope you find it helpful and interest- 


ing. 


We are also interested to find answers 
to our last readership survey from both 
Holland and Mexico. What is perhaps 
most interesting, these readers agreed with 
their fellows in the United States on prac- 
tically all matters. It that where 
men’s problems are similar their ideas tend 
Titles differ. Par- 
it seems 


seems 


to general agreement 
ticular responsibilities vary. But 
likely that the faction of the controller is 
much the same wherever independent bus- 
iness exists. 
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THE CONTROLLER GOES TO COLLEGE 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I have read the article entitled ‘Tax 
Mistakes are Costly’’ by Marshall Granger 
in the July 1950 issue of THE CONTROL- 
LER (pp. 299-300). For the purpose of 
providing members of our course in Man- 
agement Problems for Executives with the 
contents of this article, I should like to 
have your permission to reproduce it in 
mimeographed form. Of course, I shall 
give full credit for its source, namely, that 
it appeared in THE CONTROLLER together 
with the name of the author and his affili- 
ation. 

Your permission to enable me to do 
this will, indeed, be appreciated the same 
as it has been in the past. I know this to be 
the case because the caliber of the men who 
take this course is such that the content of 
this article conveys to them the importance 
of the relationship that the controller 
plays in modern management. 

C. L. VAN SICKLE 
Professor of Accounting 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I am writing for permission to repro- 
duce an article fram THE CONTROLLER 
for our classroom use in an industrial ac- 
counting course here at M.I.T. The article 
we wish to reproduce is one which ap- 
peared in THE CONTROLLER in January, 
1939, entitled ‘Cost Analysis a Science 
But Pricing May Be Classed as an Art’’ by 
E. Stewart Freeman. 

Our intention is to use as many as 100 
copies during the coming year. 

JOHN H. KEMPSTER 

Instructor in Accounting 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Permission granted with pleasure. 


The Editors 


. AND OVER THE BORDER 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I am writing to find out if reprints are 
available on an article that appeared in 
your July issue, titled “The Effect of Amer- 
ican Policy on Canadian Business’ written 
by Stuart Armour (p. 306). 

I have read this article with real interest 
and would like to distribute copies of it to 
the Canada-United States Committee 
which will be meeting in Banff the first 
weck in September. I would need about 25 
copies and would appreciate it very much 
if I could obtain these reprints. 

SAMUEL S,. ERICSSON 

Secretary, United States Section, 
Canada-United States Committee 
Chamber of Commerce of USA 
Washington, D. C. 


Reprints are available.—-The Editors 
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Controllers... Auditors 


HOW YOU CAN STRENGTHEN 
YOUR INTERNAL CONTROLS 


«CUMMINS | 
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Four thousand invoices and their supporting papers are cancelled 
daily with Cummins 300 Perforators at J. J. Newberry Co. (Chain 
Stores). This accounting function is handled in the course of routine 
by 8 service clerks, each using a machine for about 5 minutes a day. 
The Company estimates that a Cummins Perforator saves Newberrys 
$7,680 annually in handling costs, etc., in addition to providing 
complete protection for their accounts payable system. 


If you would lixe to analyze the 
strength of a company’s internal 
control system, ask for FREE 
copies of our Survey Question- 
naire, printed on plain paper. -------- 
Also get your free copy of “How 
to Guard against FRAUD and 
loss through error and negli- 
gence.” Call your Cummins man 
today (in all principal cities) or Name 

send coupon. No obligation. hetsiveas 


City 














The need for thorough cancellation of the complete In- 
voice Bundle after having been paid is obvious. More 
and more, controllers are relying on perforation to do 
this job because only with perforation can the invoice 
and all supporting papers be cancelled in one motion. No 
skipping —no altering—no eradication. Remember, “you 
can’t erase a hole.” 


Perforation Uses for Other Internal Controls. 
Besides invoice cancellation CUMMINS perforation will 
strengthen many of your internal controls (usually with 
considerable savings of time and labor). Some of the 
other uses are: validating; automatic numbering for 
checks and vouchers; receiving or performance marking; 
numbering orders for filing ; scheduling control or collat- 
ing; marking all manifold forms; receipting; coding; 
pre-billing installment payments; process-resistant or 
special material marking; sample or ownership marking. 
Cummins strengthens any accounting or control system 

—WITH NO CHANGE IN YOUR 

PRESENT METHODS or FORMS 
And, perhaps most important of all, with Cummins safe- 
guarding and strengthening your internal controls—you 
have far more time for executive planning and supervision. 


In Business and Banks Since 1887 


CUMMIN 


FIGHTS (_lip FRAUD 


Originators of Perforators—101 Uses for Permanent Marking 
CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORP., CHICAGO 40 


Cummins Business Machines Corp., Chicago 40, Ill. Dept. C-6 
] Send rree booklet “How to Guard Against Fraud” 
Literature on Perforators Check Endorsers and Check Signers 


[} Survey Questionnaire on Internal Controls 





Balance Between Prevention and Cure 

Many a reader of this magazine has responsibilities which 
extend beyond the boundaries of his corporation. Perhaps he 
represents his corporation before governmental bodies or 
in contacts with legislative bodies. Maybe he takes an active 
part in some civic or social organization that keeps contact 
with government—federal, state or local. 

How much of the energy which you can afford to devote 
to this public responsibility should be used to fight the aber- 
rations of current governmental administrations—the ever 
present tendency to do foolish things under the leadership or 
the whipping of demagogues—the ignorance of bureau- 
crats regarding the real and long-term effects of their deci- 
sions upon human freedom and the standard of living? We 
must combat current threats to our American enterprise 
economy. 

Balancing this, how much of your energy should be de- 
voted to preventing the development of conditions which 
will, in the long run, threaten destruction of the rest of our 
system—infiltration of Communists into the union in your 
plant—ignorance among civic and social groups regarding 
the real conduct of business, and the problems of manage- 
ment? We need to co-ordinate the efforts of various groups 
which have charged themselves with spreading better eco- 
nomic education 

It's a hard choice. Vigorous efforts are needed on both 
fronts. Neither can safely be left unguarded, but it some- 
times seems to us that the immediate need to fight incursion 
of ‘‘government in business’ seems so urgent, and the target 
is so clearly defined that it gets a disproportionate amount 
of our attention. The other target is both dim and difficult, 
but we believe it is equally deserving. 


How to Portray Wage Costs 

Here's an interesting point for those Annual Reports 
which are not yet completely set up, for consideration in 
future reports to the public 

The Houdaille-Hersey Corporation and some other cor- 


porations have been experimenting with showing the “value 
‘as a key figure in the corporate op- 


added by manufacture 
erating statement. They point out that $22 million out of 
their $52 million sales volume was represented by the pur- 
chase of materials, power, fuel, etc. They focus their pres- 
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entation now on the remaining $30 million (“value added 
by manufacture” ) and show the breakdown as follows: 


76% for wages and salaries 
10% for taxes 
4% for wear and tear (depreciation) 
1% interest on borrowed money 
4% dividends to shareholders 
5% retained for working capital, plant 
expansion, debt retirement, etc. 


Doesn't this make for better public relations than the cus- 
tomary presentation? 

In all manufacturing, a large part of this ‘‘value added’, 
which is the real function of manufacturing, goes into wages 
(see column 1 below). However, the portion of the sales 
dollar which is expended for materials and supplies varies 
widely from one line of business to another (see column 2). 
To cite a few examples: 

Cost OF MATERIALS 
WAGES & SALARIES & SUPPLIES 
as % of ‘“Walue Added” as % of Sales Dollar 
61% 86% 
59% 56% 
45% 


50% 
42% 40% 


INDUSTRY 


Meat Packing 
Women's Suits & Coats 
Wallpaper 

Electrical Appliances 


Is 65 the Right Retirement Age? 


A while ago elder statesman Bernard Baruch suggested 
that Congress consider revision of Social Security Laws so 
as not to penalize the citizen who continues to work actively 
after he passes age 65. Perhaps based upon personal experi- 
ence, Mr. Baruch has found that a man can be somewhat 
useful after 65. To an increasing extent, it seems to us, 
corporate executives who are compulsorily retired at 65 are 
finding useful jobs to do in other quarters. This may be a 
good thing—giving the services of extremely capable men 
to educational and charitable foundations, enabling govern- 
ment agencies to hire $40,000 men for $10,000, etc. 

But, is it also creating an artificial shortage of talent in 
our corporations? 

Statisticians tell us that 21.9%, of the total population is 
now over §0 years old whereas only 13.2%, was over 50 years 
old in 1900. These same statistics reveal that in 1900 ap- 
proximately 4°, of our 76 million population consisted of 
persons 65 years of age and over, while in 1949 it was 714% 
of 149 million. Thus the number of persons in that age 
group has increased over 260%, in fifty years. If we retire all 
workers 65 years old and the time comes when the workers 
aged over 65 are a third of the total, we'll be compelling the 
other two-thirds to support the one-third in idleness. 

It doesn't make sense. What has this to do with the con- 
troller? If there's a retirement plan being set up in your 
company or if your retirement plan is open for revision from 
time to time, perhaps this point is worth some thought. Is 
there provision for continuing an employe beyond the age 
limit if he’s really needed? What is the penalty on him or the 
company? What is the method of deciding whether he’s 
young enough in body and spirit to warrant such an excep- 
tion? How do we plan so that such exceptions are not dam- 
aging to the morale of younger workers? 

In fact, should controllers pool their resources to study 
various unsolved aspects of the pension problem? 

—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 




















We would welcome the opportunity to | Without expense or obligation onyour 
assist youinthedevelopmentofappro- _ part, we would study your personnel 
priate provisions for a retirement data and submit a report including 


or other employee benefit program. cost estimates for variant provisions. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


1] Broad Street, New York 15 . Telephone HAnover 2-9800 














Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 





Me 
Org 


Monzoe CALCULATING rachine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 


“Put out that light 
and come to bed 


a 


Fifi Firefly is no fool. She’s agin’ nightwork. 
This, we attribute to the fact that Fifi's a woman. And so many 


women use Monroes, fast, efficient. time-saving 
Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


Monroes. they realize that nightwork is rarely, if ever. necessary. VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 

. . . that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its "Velvet Touch"* is one rea- 
‘6 ees . ° ° ‘ ° . son operators who know prefer Monroe. 
Any “bugs” in your figuring or accounting setup? Wipe “em out 


: a a“ *"VELVET TOUCH” originated te 1988 te de- 
with Monroes. There’s a model to meet every need. ee 
Every Monroe is sold only through 
a ‘ 9 Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Phat shed light on your problem? Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





EARLY CLOSING 


Welter H. Dupha 


CCOUNTANCY has come a long way in 
A the last few years. Where once all that 
was requir.d, even in the larger business 
organizations, was a periodical profit and 
loss and balance sheet, which was con- 
sidered more or less of a formality, now 
voluminous accounting data is supplied to 
top management, shareholders, govern- 
ment, labor and the general public. This 
surprising development has been brought 
about by: 

1. The passage of the Federal Excise 
Tax in 1909 followed by the Federal In- 
come Tax Act of 1913, the Federal Excess 
Profits Acts of 1917 and 1918 with rapid 
acceleration of Federal Income Tax rates 
beginning with 1916. It thus became vi- 
tally important to business to have the 
income of each year more precis¢ly deter- 
mined and to see that depreciation be ac- 
crued on the basis of formally established 
plans rather than charged off haphazardly 
as the management saw fit. Business be- 
came more alert to insure that expenses 
and charges applicable to an accounting 
period were properly provided. 

2. The establishment of federal agen- 
cies such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, federal and state departments and 
bureaus—all requiring the filing of ac- 
counting and business information—cen- 
tered attention on the accounting depart- 
ments of business and increased the 
importance of their existence. 

3. The passage of state laws to qualify 
certified public accountants called the at- 
tention of business and the public to the 
importance of accountancy and thus em- 
phasized the necessity of keeping accurate 
and complete accounting records. 

i. The formation of large industrial 
organizations with many subsidiaries em- 
phasized the importance of business be- 
ing equipped with adequate accounting 
departments staffed with well-trained per- 
sonnel. 

5. The rapid rise in the costs of labor 


Its accomplishment in a large organization is largely 


a matter of intelligent and careful planning aug- 


mented by a tremendous amount of determination 


and materials further emphasized the ne- 
cessity for business management always 
having at hand accurate and precise in- 
formation to guide them in making de- 
cisions as present circumstances require 

6. Increasing competition necessitated 
business knowing what they were doing 
and where they were going. 

Organizations are not only required to 
furnish the usual accounting statements, 
but if the best interests of the enterprise 
are to be served, the desired information 
must be available when it is needed. Ob- 
viously if it is of value it is needed just as 
soon as it can be reasonably prepared. This 
brings us to the questions: 

What is an early closing? 

How soon after the close of the account- 
ing period can the information be made 
available ? 

Perhaps these can best be answered if I 
refer to our practice at Jones & Laughlin 
Before the passage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act requiring the payment of 
overtime to nonexempt employes for time 
worked in excess of 40 hours per week, 
we regularly completed all of our costs 
and issued a consolidated detailed income 


account on the third working day after 
the close of the accounting period. We 
have manufacturing plants widely scat- 
tered and warehouses and consigned stock 
accounts in many places over the nation. 

We now complete our manufacturing 
costs and issue the consolidated income 
account on the fifth working day of the 
month. 

The Jones and Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration is the fourth largest steel corpora- 
tion in this country with an annual ingot 
capacity of approximately 5 million tons, 
employs over 40,000 people and has an 
annual pay roll approximating $150 mil- 
lion. It has its own ore mines located in 
Minnesota, Michigan and New York 
State, its coal mines in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, its limestone properties in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, steamships 
on the Great Lakes, tow boats with hun- 
dreds of steel barges operating on the 
rivers, and subsidiary railroad companies 
at our three large steel plants. These state- 
ments, showing how far flung and diversi 
fied our operations are, indicate that if early 
closings can be accomplished in our case, 
it can be done in most establishments. 


WALTER H. DUPKA joined the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, as chief statistician in 1923 and then 
became assistant controller, controller, vice president and 
member of the Board of Directors. Mr. Dupka is a member 
of Controllers Institute and served as president of the Pitts- 
burgh Control, 1944-45, as national director, 1946-49, and 
as national vice president, 1947-48. Another article by Mr. 
Dupka titled “Why and How J&L Steel Discusses Its Annual 
Report With Its Supervisors” was published last year in the 
September 1949 issue of THE CONTROLLER. 
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The next question arises as to the excess 
cost of such a program of early closing. 
We maintain that there is practically no 
additional cost. The tempo during the first 
five days of the month is at a higher pitch, 
but the accounting Organization is occu- 
pied during the balance of the month with 
the regular procedure, issuing minor ac- 
counting reports and preparing for the 
next monthly closing. Furthermore, we be- 
lieve it worth while because it not only 
meets Our Management s requirements, but 
it is the general practice in the industry as 
well. (I might add however none of our 
competitors is doing any better than we 
are and many are not doing as well.) 


PREREQUISITES 


What are the prerequisites for accom- 
plishing an early closing? 


1. A well-trained and efficient organi- 
zation is of course the first requirement. 
The personnel must be thoroughly famil- 
iar with their work and should fully ap- 
preciate the importance of their particular 
task in relation to the whole program. 

2. An early closing requires teamwork 
between divisions of the accounting de- 
partment and individuals in those divisions. 


3. Early closings do not just happen. 
They are the result of a carefully planned 
procedure accompanied by a lot of deter- 
mination. Departmental planning and 
scheduling must be timed to fit into a pat- 
tern carefully designed to bring about the 
desired results. The lead in planning must 
be assumed by the executives of the organ- 
ization. 

4. It must be recognized that to effect 
carly closings some short cuts must be 
taken and some estimating must be done. 
You may find objections to the use of 
these expedients. One need not tell you 
that costs and income figures are not exact 
but only close approximations. Distribu- 
tions are based on arbitrary assumptions 
and accruals are in many cases based on in- 
telligent guesses. It has been our experi- 
ence that the results obtained by us in early 
closings are substantially less than 1% 
different than they would have been had 
we closed on the 15th of the month instead 
of the fifth. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Let us now consider briefly some of the 
methods to be used and the procedures to 
follow to accomplish an early closing: 


THE TULSA CONTROL of the Controllers Institute at its 
April 10 dinner meeting heard Mr. Dupka deliver the talk 
from which this article is taken. Left to right—around the table 
—are the following members of the Control and guests: 


L. W. BENNETT, Sunray Oil Corpora- 
tion, Tulsa; J. McGarrieg, Interstate Oil 
Pipe Line Co., Tulsa; J. W. FEATHER- 
STON, JR., Deep Rock Oil Corporation, 
Tulsa; J. B. GALBRAITH, Stanolind Oil 
and Gas Co., Tulsa (newly elected pre 
dent of the Control, 1950-51); W. F 
STYLER, JR., Deep Rock Oil ¢ orporation, 
Tulsa; T. L. Pererson, Loffland Brothers 
Co., Tulsa; J. L. SHOEMAKER, Service 
Pipe Line Co., Tulsa. (Standing) J. W 
CASON President f Tulsa ¢ ney l, 

0, Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co., Tulsa 
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W. H. DupkKa, guest speaker Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. D. HILBORN, Jones and Laughlin Sup- 
ply Co., Tulsa; S. D. WittiaMs, Sohio 
Petroleum Company, Oklahoma City; 
(seated) CHAS. KLEIN, Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp., Tulsa; GEORGE HARRI- 
SON, JR., Harrison and Harrison, Tulsa, 
HARMON L. REMMEL, Chemical Bank 
and Trust Co., New York; C. H. SEGER, 
Bethlehem Supply Co., Tulsa; C. P 
OwrEN and E. W. Friets, Jones and 
Laughlin Supply Co., Tulsa 
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1. A considerable savings in time and 
effort will be realized by the elimination 
of cents throughout your accounting. 
There is a short article on p. 84 of the 
April 10, 1950 issue of Time magazine, 
stating the savings effected by the Dravo 
Corporation by this idea. A cents elimina- 
tion account will be necessary to balance 
accounts receivable, accounts payable ledg- 
ers, cash book, etc., with the general books. 
If cents are eliminated from the balance 
sheet, income account, and costs reports 2 
considerable savings is possible. 

2. Don’t wait until the first of the 
month arrives to begin your closing. If 
certain operations do not happen to be 
working the last day, start closing those 
departments as soon as possible. 

3. It is not necessary to wait for in- 
voices covering incoming material or serv- 
ices rendered. If the material has been re- 
ceived or the services have been rendered 
and the invoice has not been received, take 
up a liability for those items and cancel 
the accrual immediately after the closing. 

4. Don’t wait to close your accounts un- 
til the last item of stores has been charged 
out. Chances are that items taken from 
stock in the last day or two will not have 
been put into use in the month ordered 
anyway. If some particularly large items 
have been withdrawn in the last two days, 
arrange to charge them out as an exception 
to the general rule. 

5. Power, gas, and light meters, etc., 
can be read at the close of the last day and 
an accrual can be made for such charges. 

6. Shops expense can be very closely 
estimated and distributed on a direct hour 
basis ahead of the general distribution. 
Any differences can still be included in 
the final statement of income as a cost ad- 
justment to be absorbed in the next month. 

7. Certain pay roll distributions can be 
made before the close of the last day by 
estimating the charges for that day. This 
is particularly true with salary employes 
and also wage earners where their work is 
regular or where it can reasonably be as- 
sumed that their work will not change for 
that day. Daily labor distribution is of 
great assistance in early closings as the ac- 
tual distribution for the month, except say 
the last two days, will be ascertainable be- 
fore the end of the month. Daily crew 
sheets signed by the foremen are also of 
great help in facilitating early closings. 

8. Department progression should be 
followed in making distributions of labor 
and materials. That is, arrange to have the 
information available in steps correspond- 
ing to the order of production without 
waiting for the completion of the entire 
distribution. 

9. What has been said with respect to 
stores and labor distribution applies like- 
wise to invoicing procedure. If operations 
are departmentalized, arrange it so that 
sales figures are coordinated with costs 
distribution. We hold open our sales in 
our manutacturing operations until the 





afternoon or evening of the last day of the 
month, 

10. If physical inventories are taken 
monthly, take them on the 27th or 28th of 
the month where possible and use book 
figures for the monthly closing. 

11. Speaking of pay rolls, it is not nec- 
essary to completely close them out for 
monthly income determination. Net pay 
rolls (i.e., after deduction for Federal In- 
come Taxes, Federal Old-Age Benefits, 
U. S. Savings Bonds, group insurance, pen- 
sions, etc.) can be made later after your 
cost distribution is out of the way. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to briefly 
outline the procedure which might be fol- 
lowed if confronted with the problem of 
installing an early closing system in a large 
steel corporation consisting of several 
plants located in various parts of this coun- 
try. It will be understood that this does 
not necessarily follow, in every respect, 
that which we now do in the case of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation since 
it incorporates the experiences gained in 
such work during the past several years. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MANAGEMENT 


The matter of expediting the monthly 
closing should be thoroughly discussed 
with Management in an effort to deter- 
mine their attitude. In other words: 


Do they believe it would be helpful to 
them? 


Are they agreeable to figures that are 
not quite as accurate in detail, as those 
which otherwise can be obtained? 


Will they take the necessary measures 
to assure full cooperation of the operating 
people in obtaining the required data each 
month? 


Will they relax pressure, all possible, 
for other accounting reports during the 


closing periods? 


If the answers to these questions are 
favorable, further steps are in order. How- 
ever, it is necessary at this point to thor- 
oughly convince yourself, beyond all 
doubt, that the objective can be achieved. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Accounting department divisional heads 
should be advised as to the project and re- 
quested to prepare themselves for a con- 
ference to be held, within reasonable time, 
to outline <a These people should 


be informed, in a very positive manner, 
that despite the multitude of reasons as to 
why they might think it an impracticable 
objective, the die has been cast and it will 
be the duty of each one to proceed accord- 
ingly. 

At the next meeting, the ground work 
should be laid out in general detail, some- 
what as follows: 


1. A date should be set for obtaining 
the Profit and Loss Statement, and, for the 


purpose of our discussion, let’s assume it 
is the fifth working day of the succeeding 
month. 

2. A survey should then be made of all 
work immediately preceding the Income 
Statement. In other words, work back to 
the original source of information. This 
might disclose need for redistribution of 
work and perhaps revision of some ac- 
counting methods so as to eliminate bottle- 
necks. It might also disclose the necessity 
for staggering the work in some branches. 

3. Work at the plants should be sur- 
veyed from the following angles: 

(a) Prompt completion of all papers re- 
lating to shipments. 





The Story of the 
Controllers 
19th Annual 
National Meeting 


will appear in the November 
issue of THE CONTROLLER 


Major papers delivered at this 
meeting will be made available in 
a series of special pamphlets to 
be released as soon as possible. 





(b) Use of crew sheets for reporting time 
to pay office and steps necessary to 
assure their prompt completion. 
Advisability of using crew reports for 
distributing labor to costs and as a 
means of arriving at accrued pay roll 
at end of month. 

Scheduling of production inventory 
data. It probably would be found that 
“head end’ inventories must be de- 
termined, along with production, a 
few days in advance of the month-end 
and book figures added thereto for 
balance of month. I would insist 
upon physical inventories wherever 
possible even though they were not 
taken as of the month-end. 
Operating supply and stores distribu- 
tion should be closed and balanced 
with controls one day prior to end of 
month. For the balance of the month 
daily reconciliations should be made 
and included in total for month. 
It probably would be found necessary 
to close distributive accounts a day or 
the month-end. This 


two before 
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should be on the basis of actual ex- 
pense and distribution to that date 
and estimates for balance of month. 
Estimates should be based on pro- 
jected labor as furnished by the vari- 
ous foremen and other expenses 
should be based on data supplied by 
reliable people. Difference between 
actual at fe of month and that dis- 
tributed should be charged to a gen- 
eral Profit and Loss Account and ap- 
propriate adjustment made in the fol- 
lowing month. 

Each plant or works would be re- 
quired to develop operating expenses 
and distribution complete. This 
would be done on an operational pro- 
gressive basis so that first figures re- 
quired are available first. These data 
would be transmitted to next point 
of processing immediately as com- 
pleted, using either telegraph or tele- 
phone service if necessary. 

We would insist that all work possi- 
ble be completed before the month- 
end and that all possible questions 
relative to the closing be settled long 
before the month-end. It would also 
be a ‘‘must”’ that a meeting be held in 
advance of each closing, by each de- 
partment, when a survey would be 
made of conditions needing attention. 
Debits to costs, for which the other 
side is a credit to reserves established 
to cover normal replacements, should 
be set up in advance of the closing. 


There are numerous other details which 
require consideration but, after a general 
pattern has been established, the majority 
of these offer no real problem. 

Probably the greatest difficulty would be 
in convincing some of the accounting per- 
sonnel that there are quicker ways of do- 
ing certain work. We all realize that, es- 
pecially in old concerns, our procedure is 
frequently tied in with antiquated policies 
and customs that, if permitted to continue, 
will effectively block progressive moves. 

Another major problem, in some in- 
stances, is that of obtaining the required 
interdepartmental teamwork and the full 
cooperation of older department heads 
along with those of like nature in their 
departments. These people frequently re- 
fuse to see any reason for making a change 
in that which they have been doing for so 
many years. However, if these situations 
are handled with tact and understanding, 
they can be overcome without too many 
casualties. ; 

It would be unwise to expect full results 
in the beginning since a change of this 
nature requires time for complete coordi 
nation. Therefore, definite commitments 
to Management as to date of Profit and 
Loss completion should be avoided until 
the system is operating smoothly. 
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Pension Programs 
Within a Free Society 


Stanley W. Dubig 


ocIAL Security has been a gradual 
S evolution since the beginning of his- 
tory, and always the leaders in the field 
thought they knew what was “best’’ for 
society as they saw it. This was true in the 
days of master and slave, of overlord and 
serf and in the era of paternalism. It is 
still true in the present British brand of 
Socialism, as well as in the terror of Stalin- 
ism, which has reverted to the cold- 
blooded cruelty of the Pharaohs 

Old-age protection looms large because 
it is the concern of everyone. Certain seg- 
ments of our citizenry need crop support, 
some want housing help and many can 
amply justify protective tariffs. But a// can 
use old-age support. The less the populace 
relishes frugality and personal saving and 
the more it leans toward government-guar- 
anteed security, the nearer it is to the 
Handout State, wherein lies softness and 
decay. 

So in this time of decision, whether we 
are to be ruled by moral principle or by 
fear, we have to examine carefully the 
present flood of pension planning. 

Sometimes it is not fully appreciated 
how many thousands of industrial and 
civil employes have been or are participat- 
ing in sound and long-established pension 
plans. For the past 50 years the present- 
day retirement system has been develop- 


ing. Pension planning is a complex job, to 
be handled only by experts, and those who 
have pioneered in this field have had to 
make adjustments as they went along to 
meet changing conditions. As an example, 
hardly any insurance company writing 
group-annuity contracts is happy over the 
business it has done during past years, life 
expectancy having increased so steadily 
and markedly. 

The present rush of pension planning is 
due to a great extent to the realization that 
earned income is now largely taxed away, 
and to the related fact that without a mod- 
ern plan an industrial company is not com- 
petitive in the labor field. Discussion has 
lately been stimulated by the interest taken 
in the subject by labor leaders. 

To some extent this labor-union interest 
may be called opportunism,—having bar- 
gained for wages to the extent the traffic 
would bear they turn to other benefits 
which are as costly as another round of 
wage increases and yield nearly as direct 
returns. But we must not consider this a 
transient phase, invented for the bargain- 
ing table,—it has its permanent and in- 
evitable part in the evolution of the social 
principles which all parties are working to 
establish, 

Meanwhile we are witnessing merely 
the early manifestations of this awaken- 


STANLEY W. DUHIG, vice president and director (retired) 
of Shell Oil Company, New York, with 35 years of service 
with his company can well view our economy and society 
with an experienced eye. His thoughts on old-age protec- 
tion, that first appeared in the Pension Supplement of the 
Journal of Commerce (June 15), have here been expanded 
for our readers. Mr. Duhig, a member of Controllers Institute 
since 1935, served as a national director and member of 
many of its committees and was vice president and a trustee 


of Controllership Foundation from 1945-50. 
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Where does private effort stop and 
government responsibility begin? 


ing zeal, as for instance, Mr. Lewis's al- 
leged “Give us the dough and to hell with 
the actuaries”; or Mr. Reuther’s ambition, 
with $100 per month pension in the bag, 
to ‘brick by brick” build it up to $200 per 
month; or Mr. Murray's conviction that 
eventually all benefits should be govern- 
ment-supplied but why not take a “‘free 
ride” on industry in the meantime? As he 
puts it:! 


“It takes about $140 or $150 a month 
for a mere subsistence budget for an el- 
derly couple at present cost of living. 
There is no likelihood whatever that even 
this amount of pension will be provided 
under Social Security in the foreseeable 
future. That being the case, there is plenty 
of room left to supplement inadequate So- 
cial Security benefit amounts by collective 
bargaining action with respect to pen- 
siONs. 


As might be expected, Mr. Fairless pre- 
sents the opposite picture by claiming :* 


“Present factors not helpful in the situ- 
ation are burdensome taxation, interfer- 
ence with production, unwarranted prob- 
ing, baiting, harassment and misrepresen- 
tation, along with recurrent attempts at 
fanning up an atmosphere of hostility to 
business. The condition should be re- 
versed. Experience in modern world af 
fairs has shown that a strong, virile in- 
dustry is indispensable to national sur- 
vival, and national survival is item num- 
ber one in the book of security.” 


With everyone's individual welfare at 
issue it is very difficult to discuss calmly 
and objectively the question "Where does 
private effort stop and government re- 
sponsibility begin?” 


But based upon the valuable experience 
of the past few years we might consider 
what pension programing is feasible nou 


* * Quotations from Philip Murray and Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless ave from Prentice-Hall Service, 


January 27, 1950 and February 24, 1950. 





within the framework of a free society. 
For example, why do a majority of free 
people not want socialized medicine? Be- 
cause they distrust the dreary rule-ridden 
course of bureaucracy, the senseless waste 
of regimentation, the substituting of 
printed forms for individual judgment 
and decision. Not the least of their dis- 
trusts is the loss of the privilege of electing 
not to participate. 


PENSIONS IN A FREE SOCIETY 

To organize the voluntary and self-ad- 
ministered co-operative, whether it covers 
hospitalization, housing, food producing, 
or financing, is free enterprise itself. Our 
industrial corporations, our financial or- 
ganizations, our private institutions, our 
labor unions and our religious bodies are 
all co-operatives, and it is only required 
that those operated for financial profit of 
the participants shall not enjoy taxation 
relief or other privileges above others of 
the same class. None adapts itself so easily 
to the free society as the old-age retirement 
plan, whether via pension trust or insured 
annuity. This is so because the interests of 
the employer and the employed meet on 
common ground. 

The employe wants to assure himself 
that the tahisieiad mechanism he is helping 
to operate is itself currently producing the 
wherewithal for financing his eventual re- 
tirement. 

The employer, in setting up the retire- 
ment plan, is not impelled merely by hu- 
manitarian motives (although these rate 
higher than he is often given credit for). 

The enterprise is benefited by increased 
workcr-interest, by reduction of expensive 
labor turnover, by invigorating the organ- 
ization through retirement of elderly em- 
ployes, and by giving promise of faster 
promotion of those ‘‘coming up.” An en- 
terprise can never measure the money-cost 
of the “compassionate employment’ of 
aging workers, the discouragement of 
those who feel their chance to show their 
mettle will never come, or the mental and 
physical slow-down by management and 
staff. Many an organization which still 
thinks today it “can’t afford” a liberal 
pension system is paying for one just the 
same. 

The accumulation of funds, whether by 
private pension trusts or by insurance com- 
panies, provides enormous supplies of cap- 
ital for the loan or equity financing of in- 
dustry in general (although it should not 
be pumped back into the particular enter- 
prise from whence it arose). On the other 
hand, if instead of private planning we 
meet the pension problem by greatly ex- 
panding the Federal Old-Age Benefit sys- 
tem, incrcased pay roll tax builds up the 
Old-Age Fund which in turn is invested in 
Government securities. The interest on 
these bonds in turn comes from taxes so 
that, as someone has said, the Government 
pensions are really pay-as-you-go. 


THE LABOR FORCE GROWS - - AND AGES 


TOTAL LABOR FORCE 
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1950 National Industrial Conference Board 


WE’RE GETTING ALONG— 


Gerontologically,* That Is 

America is growing old, reports the Associated Press. In 
1909 only four per cent of the people in the United States 
were age 65 or over. Forty years later, the percentage had 
grown to 7.6 per cent. That represents more than 11 million 
people of whom an estimated six million have no income of 
their own or receive less than $500 a year. By 1963 our over-65 
group will have increased to 20 million, according to a fore- 
cast reported by the United Press. 


Gerontology: t crentific study of phenomena of old age 
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CONTRIBUTORY VS 
NONCONTRIBUTORY 

A great deal of nonsense has been writ- 
ten and spoken about the ‘‘contributory”’ 
versus “‘noncontributory’’ pension system. 
The employes, and even the union leaders, 
are very quickly coming to realize that even 
with the most liberal company plan em- 
ployes can sweeten up their own pension 
by contributing some additional money of 
their own. They are realizing that they will 
thus take their retirement pay out of the 
“‘gimme’’ class, that they will be buying ex- 
tra annuities at group rates, establishing an 
automatic and painless savings plan, and 
that they will naturally be acquiring some 
voice as to how the plan is to be run. 

Even the transients must realize that in 
participating they are building up a “road 
stake” which is theirs whenever they quit, 
to tide them over to the next job. The re- 
verse of this is, that nothing is so little 
appreciated by the employe under 45, and 
so disproportionately expensive to the em- 
ployer, as the noncontributory plan. 

People can’t (and shouldn't be) forced 
into provident and thrifty planning. The 
straightforward solution is to set up a basic 
noncontributory scheme, if necessary, and 
add thereto the privileges of supplemen- 
tary benefits at cost for such as care to join. 


SYSTEMS COMPARED 


Now compare the above picture with 
the ‘Welfare’ or Socialist ideals. Nothing 
can be more revealing than the way the 
systems have so far progressed: The Mos- 
cow slave system in which the citizen is 
impoverished both before and after re- 
tirement age and a very privileged few are 
in the saddle; the French system in which 
the currency (in terms of bread) has been 
so debased that the Government old-age 
benefits would amount to centimes instead 
of francs were it not augmented by a 
“hand-out"’; the British desperately trying 
to prove the Labor Party's case by using its 
social security laws to ‘‘spread the poverty’’ 
while still leaning heavily on the benefits 
privately provided 

In Washington the Congress liberally 
increases the Old-Age Benefit without pro- 
portionate increase in the pay roll tax. Un- 
sound financing will of course defeat it- 
self, although it may be the next genera- 
tion that finds it has to pay for this gen 
eration’s folly 

Within a free society’ we do have 
room for (a) limited Federal Old-Age 
Benefits which, like the Unemployment 
Insurance, must provide a basic minimum 
for the inevitable minority who have not 
been able to provide for themselves, and 
(b) the independent, voluntary, free-en 
terprise provision, funded out of business 
income and wage savings 
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A “FREE” SOCIETY OR A “FOR FREE” SOCIETY? 


“The great danger is that the operation of state-guaran- 
teed plans for security, for offering ‘freedom from’ leads to 
restrictions upon and finally to removal of ‘freedom to,’ and 
thus to the entire collapse of production of the economic 
necessities which must be the basis of security.” 

—DOona Lp K. Davip 
* 


It is foolish to talk about free enterprise in one breath, and, 
in the next, to clamor for indiscriminate federal aid, which 
inevitably tends toward federal control. 

—EarL O. SHREVE 


* 


“We must recognize that the only way that pensions can 
be paid to the millions who have retired is out of the earn- 
ings of the other millions who are still at work. We are 
merely deluding ourselves if we think that ‘industry’ or any 
other economic group can ‘absorb’ such costs for our wage 
and salary earners. But if we look at the cost as a whole and 
treat the problem as a unit, we shall at least know how big 
the burden is that we are taking on, and we shall have rea- 
sonable assurance that everyone is being treated, if not uni- 


formly, at least on an equitable comparative basis.” 


—THE New YorkK TIMES 
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This last is a long-established section of 
our industrial scheme. Its expansion will 
prove to be along the lines of co-operative 
mutually contributory planning such as is 
already found in the teachers’ or mu- 
sicians’ groups or as practic ed on a broader 
scale in the Scandinavian countries. The 
latter is exemplified by the Swedish 
‘S.P.P."". (Svenska Personal Pensionkas- 
san). This is a sound, actuarially watch- 
dogged contributory co-operative for all 
industries. When the Swedish worker 
moves from lumber to movies or to min- 
ing or transportation his ‘« redits’’ move 
with him. The individual company that 
doesn’t participate is at a disadvantage in 
attracting employes. Their scheme pro- 
vides the answer for the small or newly es- 
tablished companies which couldn't set up 
private pension plans. At the same time it 
leaves the field open for the individual en- 
terprise or industry that can and will set 
up its own system of retirement. 


TOMORROW'S PATTERN 


In spite of the fact that pension and 
savings and profit-sharing systems have 
long been operated in many countries, we 
are only now entering an era of wide popu- 
lar understanding on this subject. Our 
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process of “‘education’’ is due to be accel- 
erated still more in the days ahead, and a 
lot of hastily conceived ideas are going to 
shake down into a sounder pattern. 

Without doubt, from now on we can 
expect to see: 


Benefits tending to become more com- 
prehensive and costly; 

A greater use of trusteed or insured 
plans covering groups of companies or 
industries; 

A broader investment of trust funds in 
equity financing of industry not only 
for income yield but as a hedge against 
inflation; 

A clearer appreciation of the virtues of 
adequate funding for current service 
combined with term funding for past 
service liability; 

Better understanding and acceptance of 
the funded, actuarially guided, long- 
term plan, with realization that the ac- 
tuarial principles are not subject to 
bar gaining 


Above and beyond these is the necessary 
acceptance of the hard truth that only 
work, productivity, invention and stimu- 
lated initiative can insure sustained pro- 
tection for retirement years. Only in a free 
society is there room for the exercise of 
these virtues—indeed in a really free so- 
ciety there is not room for the alternative. 





DIRECTED ENERGY in the Office 
Through Work Distribution Analysis 


Jerome Barnum 


The first article in a series of three 
presenting the “how” of manpower uti- 


lization in office work as well as the shop 


Mos © ae ee ae FE ON 
Se READERS will agree that profit 

building programs are not entirely 
dependent on expanded sales. It is fre- 
quently possible to produce greater returns 
on the sales dollar, or the investment dol- 
lar, by improved production methods, 
closer control of operating costs, and de- 
sign modification. 

Another area of potential cost reduction 

—one that almost everyone seems to over- 
look—is the office. Firms who do an out- 
standing job of studying and improving 
direct labor utilization often completely 
overlook or inadequately consider the sub- 
stantial benefits that can be obtained by 
analyzing indirect labor utilization and 
productivity of administrative and clerical 
personnel. There is a good reason for this. 
You can walk through the factory and tell 
at a glance whether the machines are op- 
erating. You can see who is busy and who 
is idle. Duplication and misdirected effort 
stand out like a sore thumb. Is this true in 
the office ? 

Test the difference for yourself. Put 
down this article and walk out in the office. 
Everyone will appear to be doing some- 
thing. What are they doing? Are all the 
activities essential? Is there duplication ? 
Are skills being used properly? Is there 
any misdirected effort? You will agree, I 
am sure, that these questions cannot be 
answered by informal observations alone. 

The minimum requirement for control 
and reduction of departmental clerical 
costs is to get a clear and readable blue- 
print of all the activities and the exact 
contribution of each employe to each ac- 
tivity. Then an analysis can be made that 
will eliminate misdirected effort, duplica- 
tions, low productivity, inadequate con- 
trol, complacency, and excessive clerical 


costs. 


Work Distribution Analysis accom- 
plishes these objectives quickly, econom- 
ically and effectively. It is part of the man- 
agement approach we designate directed 
energy. Under this concept we will con- 
sider the office as part of a vast machine 
(your business) into which various kinds 
of energies are fed. They are man ener- 
gies, machine energies, money energies, 
merchandising energies, material energies, 
and so on. Operating at peak efficiency, 
that machine (your business) would con- 
vert all of these energies directly into the 
basic purpose for which they are obtained ; 
namely, the product or service you are 
bringing to consumers. But we know that 
a substantial amount of energy of all types 
is drained off in misdirected effort or lost 
up the chimney in pure waste. 

The Directed Energy concept is based 
on a few simple principles and techniques 
which, when understood and used, can 
save untold thousands in almost every firm 
For example, we find that misdirected ef- 
fort in a typical office costs the company 
about $500 per year per employe. No onc 


likes to spend time on meaningless work, 
yet employes often oppose any plan they 
consider a ‘speed-up.’ The Directed En- 
ergy idea is easy to explain and the author 
has yet to find one single employe who did 
not agree that it is best for everyone to di- 
rect his energies into meaningful chan- 
nels. 

Work Distribution Analysis, the tech- 
nique that will be covered in this first ar- 
ticle of the series, is the basic point of de- 
parture in attaining Directed Energy in 
the office. It results in better manpower 
utilization through proper systems plan- 
ning, reduces office costs, and increases 
group morale. 

A complete study of an office section 
consisting of one supervisor and four to a 
dozen subordinate employes should and 
can be completed within ten days after it 
is started. The benefits that will be ob- 
tained will not only far outweigh the cost 
of the study, but should produce a greater 
return than any activity in» which time, 
skill, and attention can be directed. 


(Continued on page 450) 
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THE 


WORK DISTRIBUTION 


CHART 


4 PLUEPRINT OF THE WORK PERK 
aa THE ENTiRZE OFFICE-“AUL war 
SY-To-ReAD sneer oF PAPER: 


WORK DISTRIBUTION ANALYSIS (Continued from page 449) 


. GENERAL 

A. Methods engineering involves the 
way we do things, and each of the 
several techniques which are used for 
documenting and analyzing the work 
performed is intended to fill a specific 
need in the broad field of work im- 
provement. One of the best ways of 
getting the broad picture of the work 
that is done in any organizational unit 
is to start by preparing a Work Distri- 
bution Chart showing what the major 
activities are and how various individ- 
uals are deputized to carry out those 
major functions. A searching analysis 
of this chart almost always suggests 
possibilities of effecting improvements. 


B. We are all familiar with the old 
saying about not being able to see the 
forest for the trees. No one element 
can be more important than the whol 
Yet we sometimes pay a great deal of 
attention to the details of an operation 
without first analyzing the over-all pic 
ture. This danger is ever-present in 
methods analysis. Before studying the 
details of the work performed in any 
organization, it is well to pause and 
consider the real target or objective of 


the work as a whole 


C. The Work Distribution Chart helps 
us to evaluate our separate activities in 
terms of our assigned mission. 


D. Before we can begin to answer the 


question How ld e work be 
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done?” it is necessary to make a record 
of what is being done at the present 
time. The Work Distribution Chart is 
a means of making a broad panorama 
picture of a department in such a way 
as to permit us to sit down and get a 
good idea of exactly what activities are 
being carried on. It provides the all-im- 
portant ‘“‘mountain-top view’ of the 
work. 


DEFINITION 

A. A Work Distribution Chart is a 
columnar record which reveals the ma- 
jor activities of an organizational unit 
and the contribution of each individual 
to each function performed by the 
group. 


PURPOSE 

A. Documentary. The primary pur- 
pose of the Work Distribution Chart is 
to make an orderly record of the work 
being performed. 


B. Major Activities Record. The second 
purpose is to find out what the major 
activities are so chat they may be subse 
quently analyzed and subjected to 
searching questioning in order that they 


may be improved 


C. Analysis. The third purpose of the 
Work Distribution Chart is to provide 
the factual data required for conducting 


i preliminary analysis of the work. 


D. Improvements. The fourth and most 
important purpose of the Work Distri- 
bution Chart is to record facts in such a 
way as to facilitate the development of 


Improve ments 
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IV. STEPS IN PREPARATION OF 


WORK DISTRIBUTION CHART 


A. Task List. The first step is the prep- 
aration of a Task List for each indi- 
vidual in the organizational unit show- 
ing each separate duty and the number 
of hours per week spent on each, 


1. Employe Participation. The gen- 
eral practice is to have each individ- 
ual draft his own Task List himself, 
except in cases where the distribution 
of hours is a known factor easily ob- 
tained from existing statistical data. 
(See paragraph 3 below for notes on 
preparation of employes. ) 


2. Review of Task List. Usually the 
supervisor reviews the Task List and 
incorporates his thoughts in the way 
of additions, deletions or corrections, 
but the general practice is to have 
the supcrvisor accomplish this job in 
such a way as to preserve the record 
of the employe’s original thoughts on 
the matter. The actual decision as to 
the form of the final Task List is gen- 
erally left to the analyst or consult- 
ant coordinating the study. 


3. Preliminary Training. It is good 
practice to have a preliminary meet- 
ing with all individuals asked to pre- 
pare a Task List in order to explain 
the purpose it serves and to guide 
personnel in filling out this form. 
A management consultant who is ex- 
perienced in this field should be able 
to provide effective indoctrination 
and instruction in a one hour session. 


4. Manhours on Routine Work. It is 
appreciated that in Many instances 
rough estimates will have to serve re- 
garding the number of hours spent 
on each duty per week. Accuracy 
closer than 10% is not required. 


5. Manhours on Jobs Performed In- 
frequently. One key point to be 
watched is the matter of including 
a prorated share of the hours spent 
on jobs which may not be performed 
every week, such as 
preparation of 
monthly reports, 
etc. In these cases 
the supervisor can 
be of considerable 
help to the opera- 
tor in suggesting 
ways that this dctermination may be 
made. (See Section V, Paragraph D.) 


6. Determination } Manhour Aver- 
ages. Another point that often comes 
up is the matter of conveying to the 
Operators an understanding of just 
mean by typical time per 
week. It is not uncommon to have an 


what we 





operator tell you that there is no 
way of determining the average time 
because some weeks he or she may 
spend one hour on a job and the 
next week may spend ten or fifteen 
hours. In these cases it is well to re- 
view with the operators the true 
meaning of typical time and to illus- 
trate how peaks and valleys from 
week to week do not preclude the 
development of averages over a 
longer period of time. Perhaps it will 
be necessary to go back six, eight or 
ten weeks before a typical week can 
be developed. 
B. Activity List. The next step in the 
preparation of the Work Distribution 
Chart is to prepare an Activity List (see 
Step 2). There is merely a record of 
all the major work performed by the or- 
ganizational unit in question. 
1. Generally speaking, it is consid- 
ered good practice to have the super- 
visor prepare this list, with the con- 
sultant asking questions that will pro- 
mote depth thinking. 


2. Many modern companies have pre- 
pared Organization Manuals which 
show lines or authority and basic dis- 
tribution of major functional respon- 
sibilities. If such a guide is available 
the consultant will want to compare 
the Activity List with the Organiza- 
tional Manual to determine if any 
functions of the organizational unit 
established in the Manual have been 
omitted from the Activity List. 


C. Chart Construction. The third step 
in the preparation of the Work Distri- 
bution Chart is to copy the Activity 
List on the Chart, listing each activity 
in the order of its importance, and then 
post the Task Lists to the Chart, classi- 
fying each duty as being part of onc 
of the activities mentioned. 

D. Analysis. The fourth step in the 
development of the Work Distribution 
Chart is to conduct a searching analysis 
of each point which appears on the 
page in conformity with the general 
outline recommended in Section VIII. 


E. Recommendations. After the Chart 
has been analyzed, the next step is to 
develop recommendations which will 
effect improvements wherever the pos 
sibility of improvement suggests itself 


F. Installation. The development of 
recommendations is not enough. Rec 
ommendations must be sold and, to do 
this, they must be properly presented 
Until the improvements are actually 
authorized for installation, the analyti- 
cal job cannot be considered complete 
Since the “payoff” comes through per- 
forming the work according to the new 





method it is important to get the au 
thorized improvement out of the blue 
print stage and into actual operation. 


G. Other Analyses. The final step is to 
go over each activity and indicate what, 
if any, further study is recommended, 
such as ‘'Process Chart,’’ ‘‘Micromotion 
Analysis,” etc. 


TASK LIST 


A. General. The Task List itself is rel 
atively easy to prepare if the methods 
engineer furnishes a little guidance 


B. Forms. The form illustrated in Step 
1 is adequate for the majority of cases. 
However, slight alterations may be 
necessary to fit local needs under cer 
tain circumstances, 


C. Manhour Estimates-Routine W ork 
It will be noted that the form calls for 
estimating total manhours spent on each 
duty per week. There may be cases when 
one week is not the appropriate report 
ing cycle, but for the sake of uniformity 
it is highly desirable to have all Task 
Lists prepare d on the same basis 


D. Occasional Projects A question 
sometimes arises as to what to do about 
special projects which are undertaken 


only once a year or perhaps even less 
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frequently. This calls for the exercise 
of some judgment on the part of the 
analyst as to the proper way of handling 
it. Generally such work is not included 
since it is not part of a “typical work 


week.” 
1. Examples of projects of this type 
might include: 
a. Annual inventories. 
b. Preparation of tax returns. 
c. Development of 
Employes’ Manual. 
Transfer of files 
to dead storage. 


Vi. ACTIVITY LIST 


A. General. The same general com- 
ments notcd in Section V above apply 
to the preparation of the Activity List. 


B. Caution. Easy and sometimes tempt- 
ing “shortcuts” can water down the ben- 
efits of the review. One caution point is 
to avoid a stereotyped presentation that 
is, in fact, a duplication of the content of 
the Organizational Manual. Of course, 
the same comments can be applied to 
the preparation of the Task List be- 
cause, if it is merely a duplication of 
a formal job description or data pre 
pared for job evaluation, it becomes 
meaningless for purposes of the study. 


( Another important point to bear in 
mind in preparing an Activity List ts 
that we are interested in getting a de 
scription of the precise activities on 
which we are spending our manhours, 
and we are not so directly interested in 
functions. For example, if we were pre- 
paring a Work Distribution Chart for 
a Personnel Department, we might list 
Process Application for Employment’ 
as a major activity, notwithstanding the 
fact that from a functional standpoint 
this might be listed as “Recruitment’’ 
or ‘Induction. 


Vil. PREPARATION OF CHART 


A. The activities are first listed on the 
stub of the form shown in Step 3. 


B. The names, titles, classifications 
and/or salaries of the individuals are 
then entered in the column headings. 
(|udement must be exercised when the 
hart is prepared to determine whether 

destrable to enter salaries. Salary 
data useful in analyzing the chart 
ind evaluating utilization of skills 
hould be furnished to the engineer 


(Continued on page 452) 
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TRBTING ORGANITATION 
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| estat SUB TOTALS OF TOTALS (MANHOURS) ~© 


5.) ADD UP TOTAL HOURS FOR EACH EMPLOYEE AND TOTAL HOURS FOR EACH ACTIVITY 


PREPARING THE CHART 


to enable him to conduct a sound anal- 
ysis.) Employes are arranged in order 
of approximate rank, with the super- 
visor listed in the first column. 


The duties of each individual and 
hours applied to each are next listed 


opposite the appropriate activities. 


The hours listed opposite each ac 
tivity are added up and shown in the 


Total” column 
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CONCLUSION 

1. Before entering into a discussion of 
the recommended method of analyzing the 
Work Distribution Chart, it is well to stop 
for a moment and that this form 
of presentation tells us what work is donc 
and what each 


peat 
re peat 


in an organizational unit 


individual in the unit contributes to the 
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work as a whole. The chart, therefore, 
presents a picture of is done and 
does not necessarily tell us How it is done. 
Accordingly, it can be said that the Work 
Distribution Chart itself does not consti- 
tute a complete and final analysis of the 
and does not obviate further study 
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2. It is not adequate to cover all of our 
needs. It is but one of several techniques 
that we will use in analyzing the work per- 
formed in an organizational unit and is by 
no means intended to do the entire job. 


3. There are several methods that may 
be employed for approaching the analysis 
of the chart itself. No matter which means 
is employed, it is well to keep in mind 
that, in critically analyzing each individual 
component of the Work Distribution 
Chart, it is of primary importance to 
maintain a questioning attitude. The ques- 
tions why, what, where, when, who and 
how must be applied to each statement 
appearing on the chart. These questions 
must become more than mere words to us 
for, unless they are considered the tools at 
our disposal for analyzing this job, we are 
apt to fall short of our objective. 


This series will be continued in the 
November issue of THE CONTROLLER. 


Epiror’s Nore: The author has con 
ented to answer questions about the ap 
plication of Directed Energy in general, 
r the Work Distribution Chart in par 

ticular as related to specific busine 
problems. Addre The Editor 
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every time she presses the button 


Above . . . you see the latest thing in 
library practice—photographic book 
charging. Another example of the way 
Recordak microfilming is cutting costs in 
65 different types of business . . . thousands 

of concerns. 

Now ... library clerks can complete the record- 
keeping necessary for each “outgoing” book in 
just 17 seconds. Here’s the simplified routine— 
two and a half times faster than the old, pencil- 
wielding, rubber-stamping method: 

The borrower's card, the book card, and a pre- 
dated and pre-numbered date-due card are placed 
in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer. Then, a 
button is pushed—the library gets a photographi- 
cally accurate and complete record . . . and the 
borrower is on his way with the three cards tucked 
in the book “pocket.” When books are returned, 
the borrower keeps his card; the date-due card is 
filed in sequence: and the book card remains in 
place—eliminating the tedious “slipping” opera- 
tion which existed before. 

Checking “overdue” books is easier, too: 
missing serial numbers are noted in the date-due 


Recordak” is a trade-mark 


card file . . . then the corresponding film records 
are reviewed—greatly enlarged on the reading 
screen of the microfilmer. 

This, briefly, is the simplified operation. And, 
as leading libraries figure it, the cost of handling 
each book—from start to finish—is cut from five 
cents to three. Two cents saved every time a clerk 
presses the button and takes a picture! 

Because record-keeping is a vital part of 
your business, too, you look into 
Recordak microfilming. The chances are you'll 
see ways to simplify routines even eliminate 


should 


some. And along with this you'll get savings up 
to 99% in filing space .. . and greater protection 
in the form of photographically accurate and 
complete film records, 

Write today for a free copy of 
50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong,” 
which tells the whole story. Recordak 
Subsidiary of Eastman 
Company), 444 Madison 
N. ¥. 


Corporation 
Kodak 
Avenue, New York 22, 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidi tt Kodak Company) 
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Everyman a Saboteur! 

If managers will learn the best ways to sabotage their own 
plants they will then know best how to block any sneak 
punch foreign agents might throw, it was suggested to in- 
dustry recently by the Defense Department. 

The advice was included in a booklet issued by the De- 
fense Department's Munitions Board to spell out means of 
protecting war plants against internal sabotage from within 
the country and atomic attacks from without. 

The booklet, ‘Principles of Plant Protection,” charged 
management with the primary responsibility for defeating 
any enemy attempts to cripple production and “destroy our 
ability and will to fight.” 

Espionage agents may be expected to use ‘great ingenuity” 
in obtaining information and carrying out sabotage, the Mu- 
nitions Board stated, adding: ‘It would be realistic to assume 
that efforts are being made at present to collect all available 
information on our industrial plants vital to war.” 

Plant managers were urged to tighten security checks on 
all personnel. They also were advised to set up disaster con- 
trol and relief programs, to avoid panic. 


Productivity Gains Equal Expectations 


After a postwar slump, productivity, or output per man- 
hour, has turned upward and is now substantially above pre- 
war levels in most of the 133 manufacturing companies in- 
cluded in the latest survey of business practices conducted by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. New plant facili- 
ties, competitive markets and closer labor-management co- 
operation are cited as the principal contributing factors. 

Most manufacturers state that they have “reached or ex- 
ceeded the goals” they had set for increased productivity. 
Although most of the companies were primarily interested 
in higher output per man-hour and greater volume, some 
stated that they were concerned with improved quality, lower 
cost, a wider variety of products and new product design. 

Only seven of the 133 manufacturers surveyed report that 
they have not reached their productivity goals. These com- 
panies report as reasons “union resistance, slowdowns, ab- 
senteeism, lack of employe interest, smaller job runs, and 


inaccurate estimates 
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EPT: No Thanks, Not Now 


In the words of Peter Guy Evans, formerly Acting Chair- 
man of the Excess Profits Tax Council: “We don’t need an 
excess profits tax."’ Writing in a recent issue of The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, Mr. Evans, a member of 
the Controllers Institute and a practicing New York lawyer 
and Certified Public Accountant, traced the history of past 
excess profits levies, citing their inequities, imponderables, 
and complexities. He emphasized that consideration of re- 
lief cases involves wide knowledge of economics, marketing 
and engineering and maintained that the relief provisions of 
any excess profits tax law will undoubtedly be inadequate no 
matter how carefully Congress frames a new law. Under 
present conditions there is no fiscal or economic necessity 
for any excess profits tax, he declares. 

Having heard plenty, without doubt, while a member of 
the Excess Profits Tax Council, Judge Evans clearly deserves 
to be heard—and heeded—on this subject. 


Contrasts in Operations 

According to a writer in Foreign Affairs, the British rail- 
ways in 1948 ran 19,631 miles of track with 648,740 em- 
ployes. In contrast with the British experience, the same 
writer refers to the Santa Fe Railroad, which ran 13,081 
miles of track with 66,169 employes. Again—in 1948 it is 
stated the United States mined three times as much coal as 
the British with only a little more than half the miners. 
While these parallels-are not a fair comparison at all points, 
we may still reflect, in the writer's opinion, ‘how many 
workers might have been released in Britain for the produc- 
tion of consumer goods if the British operated with the ef- 
ficiency of the Americans.” 


Why the TBM Gets That Way 

The tired businessman—butt of many a joke—is discussed 
in “The History of the Businessman” by Mariam Beard, who 
also draws this contrast between the TBM abroad and here: 

“In Britain the healthy, fresh-faced man is usually the em- 
ployer, (This was written before Labor took over—P.H.) 
and the weary, sad-eyed man is the employe. In America, the 
employe is filled with frolic. It is the employer who is tired 
just tired, just worn out, just living to work, racked with 
worry. 

As to what causes the TBM to tire, the author declares: 

“Some strain on the nervous system, to be sure, has always 
been brought about by the effort to organize activities and 
calculate profits and risks. This has ever distinguished the 
businessman from other types. No other profession, ap- 
parently, equals business in its power to wear man out. Cer- 
tainly there was no such generic term as the Tired Soldier. 
Politicians lived to a great age. Priests flourished on, meagre 
diet and flagellation. Farmers bore toil and misfortune, grow- 
ing stronger. All through the eras of epic carnage and her- 
culean labors, explorers and pioneers kept burly and jolly. 


Only the effort to OV ZANIZE and calculate has brought forth 


j 


that strange phenomenon, the Tired Businessman.” 


And so to bed. PAUL HAASE 
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Trying is believing! Because this smooth, effortless key stroke 

puts wings on fingers. Hands seem, literally, to float over the keyboard... 
with astounding speed, ease and accuracy! This amazingly light touch is just 
one exciting feature that will permit your operator to handle your 


figure work with minimum effort and maximum efficiency. Here are others: 


IMPROVED ERROR CONTROL— absolutely eliminates operating errors 
caused by imperfect stroke. (Ask your nearest Comptometer representative 


to demonstrate this exclusive feature.) BEW WOO-ELseTale GouPTONSTER 
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Non-glare Colors — scientifically selected 
by Faber Birren and Color Research Insti 
tute of America to prevent eyestrain and 
to harmonize with modern office décor. 


Giant Answer Numerals — easy-to-read 
at a glance! 


Decimal Points—in natura! position. Con 
veniently numbered by column. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF 
NEW ELECTRIC COMPTOMETER 


Quiet Automatic Stop-start Motor — prac 
tically noiseless! 
Three-way I rror ¢ ontrol operator sees 


feels and hears mistakes! 


Suilt-in Radio Interference Control! 


-. . OF NEW 
NON-ELECTRIC COMPTOMETER 


Revolutionary * + Key—for faster, more 
accurate multiplication and division. 


Other Improvements Galore! Call your 
Comptometer representative RIGHT NOW 
for a demonstration of these money 


saving new adding-calculating machines 


ComPTOMETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Hlinois, and sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1734 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, IMlinois 
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Ay suffer a reduction of 30 to 66% in their credit ratings 
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Let's admit at the outset that if fire struck your office such a loss would cost you. Then ask yourself, “Js it 

today, it’s quite probable you would not join the 43%, worth the risk?” For full information on how little 

since many of your records are duplicated elsewhere. it would cost to eliminate this risk with Remington 
Even granting that, however—think of the cost of Rand fire-resistive equipment, write today for Booklet 

replacing those records. And remember too, that the SC-684. Address: 

delay of weeks or months you would encounter could Management Con- 

easily cost you many thousands of dollars in lost busi- trols Library, Room 

ness, and damage impossible to measure in customer 1922, 315 Fourth 

good will. Ave., New York 10, 
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Support Is Urged for 
The World Calendar Resolution 


CALENDAR—A system of dividing time into 
years, months, weeks and days for use in civil 
life. The periodic occurrence of natural phe- 
nomena gave rise to the first divisions of time. 
The earth's daily revolution producing alter- 
nate light and darkness was the basis used for 
fixing the day. Phases of the moon yielded the 
month. The fixed duration and re-occurrence of 
the changing seasons, due to the sun, set the 
measure of the year. These are called the natural 
divisions of time. The hour and week are con- 
ventional divisions. 

The calendar in common use in Christendom 
is the Gregorian calendar, a modification of the 
earlier Roman Julian. calendar adopted in 1582, 
fixing 366 days for the years divisible by 4. 
Calendars in use include the Chinese, Jewish 
and Mohammedan. 


—THE MODERN CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA—1940 


Down through the centuries mathema- 
ticians, astronomers, Emperors and Popes 
have struggled with the problem of ad- 
justing the division of time to civil use 
and now in the mid-20th Century the 
business world is ripe to put over another 


reform of the calendar suiting it to use 
in a world not at all concerned with 
harvest seasons, nor the rising and setting 
of the sun, but with accounting for a 
split-second mechanized world that is 
geared to the five-day week, a three-shift 
schedule and the wage-hour law. 

THE Wor.tp CALENDAR, sponsored by 
business and professional groups in 39 
countries as the solution to chaos in time, 
is held to be an answer to stabilizing the 
operation of international trade, among 
other things. Just as the much needed 
Standard Time zones were adopted in the 
1800's, so now a concerted effort is being 
made to bring about the adoption of The 
World Calendar through international 
action of the United Nations. 

The present calendar and its effects on 
American business was the subject of a 
pilot survey recently conducted by Pro- 
fessor John M. Firestone of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, College of the City of 
New York, on the behalf of The World 
Calendar Association, New York. The 
statistical survey reports the effect of cal- 
endar irregularities on the business activi- 
ties of a broad cross-section of American 
corporations. 

It would be desirable to ascertain, states 
Professor Firestone, what the present 
calendar has been costing American busi- 
ness in inconveniences, misjudgments and 
dollars. For example, Prentice-Hall in its 
Labor Newsletter of December 20, 1949, 


gives the following interpretation to the 
new wage-hour law: An employe, paid 
the minimum wage of 75¢ per hour for 
a 40-hour week, would receive for 52 
weeks of 40 hours each an annual salary 
of $1560, or $130 per month. But because 
March 1950, for example, has 23 working 
days the minimum wage in that month 
would have to be $138. The employer 
must then pay either a fixed monthly 


~ —~ 


salary high enough to cover the maximum 
number of workdays or pay a differential 
in those pay periods in which the number 
of workdays requires it. 

Wages are not the only thing affected. 
A “marooned”’ day (e.g., a holiday falling 
on Tuesday or Thursday maroons Mon- 
day or Friday) plays havoc not only with 
production flow but distribution as well. 


(Continued on page 458) 
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THE PROPOSED WORLD CALENDAR RETAINS THE PRESENT TWELVE MONTHS 


AND THE FOUR QUARTERS ARE EQUAL—EACH QUARTER HAS 


3 MONTHS 
13 WEEKS 
91 DAYS 


26 WEEKDAYS 
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YEAR-END WORLD 


27 
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31 DAYS 


BALANCED STABLE 
EACH YEAR BEGINS 
ON SUNDAY, 
1 JANUARY 


THE CONTROLLER 


ORDERLY 
EACH WORKING YEAR 
BEGINS ON MONDAY, 
2 JANUARY 


20 DAYS FOLLOWS 30 DEC. 
EACH YEAR 





EVERY YEAR THE SAME... 
EACH QUARTER 

BEGINS ON SUNDAY 

ENDS ON SATURDAY 
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the Speed of continuous typing... 


@ Forms feed themselves—typist only types. 
@ No realigning, no fussing with carbons. 
@ Sets linked in packs of 500 or more. 

@ Consecutive numbering assures control. 


CYNE OME of E-Z-Out sets 


@ Form units detach into E-Z-Out sets. 

@ Carbons are in place for later entries if needed. 

@ One quick motion separates carbons and forms. 

@ Copies for all—color-controlled. 

@ All styles, standardized and custom. 
Low in Cost! You can now buy Multi-Linkt con- 
tinuous forms for only pennies more than you 
pay for unit sets. Call your Uarco Representative 
for a free demonstration—send coupon for free 
samples. 





UARCO Incorporated 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 


= 
} ‘ . Chicago 4, Illinois 
j A Please send me samples of Multi-Linkt business forms. 


Business Forms Name 
neenseearee 


' iddress 
Factories Deep River, Connecticut: 
Chicago, Ulinois; Cleveland, Ohio 
Oakland, Calitornia. Sales Representa 
tives in all principal cities 
u 








World Calendar Resolution 


(Continued from page 457) 

The for.casting or drawing off of fig- 
ures over a sales period is unduly com- 
plicated in a system of 28-30- and 31-day 
months with movable national holidays 
each year. (Of 365 days under the present 
calendar, there are 289 shifting holidays 
on which business cannot be negotiated 
in One or more nations. ) 

Advertising, now down to a daily and 
hourly basis with the newspaper and tele- 
vision as media, takes sharp consideration 
of which day and time produce reader 
and listener interest that results in sales. 
Losses can ensue from ill-timed promo- 
tions, because of calendar variation, that 
prove disastrous to a planned budget. 

Salesmen’s expenses due to nonproduc- 
tive “lay-over’’ holidays in mid-weeks 
also enter the picture. 

In the matter of accounting procedure 
it has been found that some organizations 
have even drawn up their own 13-month 
or 4-equal-quarter ‘‘calendars” for internal 
use in calculating cost and wage programs, 
taxes and inventorying. But this, too, 
has its complications, inconsistencies and 
shortcomings. 

Of the 538 respondents to the question- 
naire* used in the above-mentioned pilot 
study, 466 or 86.6 per cent indicated that 
the nresent calendar created difficulties 
for them. Of the 466 respondents indicat- 
ing difficulties with the present calendar, 
i5/ or 93.8 per cent indicated that a 
stabilized calendar would alleviate these 
difficulties. Despite the limitations of the 
sample on which the survey was based, 
the fact that so important a segment of 
American business does have difficulties 
with the calendar should be given full 
consideration. 

The responses by broad industrial cate- 
gories did not differ from each other sig- 
nificantly except in minor aspects (prob- 
lems of firms engaged in manufacturing 
as contrasted with those engaged in distri- 
bution). However, the proportion of firms 
within each classification experiencing 
calendar difficulties was surprisingly uni- 
form. The pilot study might serve as the 
basis for a more intensive and extensive 
survey of American business to get a 
cross-section of the attitude of all business 
toward this problem. 

If you would like to assist in securing 
the adoption of The World Calendar, 
write of your support to the Honorable 
Dean Acheson, Sec retary of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., requesting that the State 
Department take proper action for the 
adoption of The World Calendar by the 
United Nations in 1951 


A copy of the findings of the pilot survey 
ished by The World Calendar Association 
! omments for and against the reform 
} well as the questionnaire an- 
to our readers. Write to the 
THE CONTROLLER, One East 

York 17 : 





Underwood & Underwood 


fi 


L. W. JAEGER 


Treasurer 


EDWARD C. HOF 
Asst. Treasurer 


WARREN A. JEFFORDS 


Vice President 
Region 5 


ARTHUR L. BOSCHEN 
Director—Region 2 


Moffett 


Cc. Z. MEYER 
Director—Region 6 


Newly Elected Officers and Directors 


of the Controllers Institute 


At the 19th Annual National Mee ting of the Controllers Institute of America held last month 


in Chicago (a full report of which will appear in our next issue) 


ROBERT N. WALLIS 
Vice President & Director 
Region 1 


THOMAS P. CARLEY 


Vice President 
Region 6 


THEODORE F. GLOISTEN 
Director—Region 2 


GEORGE B. WHITFIELD 
Director—Region 6 


the follou mg elections took place. 


Parh Bros 


ARTHUR SURKAMP 


Vice President 
Region 2 


JOHN R. SANDERLIN 


Vice President & Director 
Region 7 


HUMPHREY LLOYD 
Director—Region 3 


J. R. MULVEY 
Director—Region 8 


Schonbrunn 


J. NORVELLE WALKER 


Vice President 
Region 3 


LYMAN L. DYER 


Vice President 
Region 8 


RALPH H. SMITH 
Director—Region 4 


R. E. BRENNAN 
Director—Region 9 


GEORGE W. SCHWARZ 
Vice President 
Region 4 


Moulin 


O. T. JONES 
Vice President 
Region 9 


weet a 
LAURENCE D. LUEY 
Director—Region 5 


ROBERT E. KING 
Director—Region 9 
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INCENT C. Ross, vice president, 
wae and member of the Board 
of Directors of Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, was unanimously elected 
president of the Controllers Institute 
for the term 1950-51 at the 19th An- 
nual Meeting of the Institute, held 
September 17-20 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Mr. Ross, who was chairman of the 
Executive Committee for the year 1949- 
50, became a member of the Institute in 
1936, holding Certificate No. 646. He 
has been active in the work of the or- 
ganization from the beginning, having 
served as a member of the Admissions 
Committee of the New York City Con- 
trol, member of the New York City 
Control Board of Directors from 1939 
to 1941, elected vice president of the 
Control in 1942, president in 1943, and 
from 1944 to 1949 he was a member of 
the Control's Advisory Council. 

He was elected a national director in 
1948 and served on a number of Na- 
tional Committees, including the Ex- 
ecutive, Educational and the Federal 
Tax Committees 

Mr. Ross joined the Prentice-Hall or- 
ganization in the spring of 1919 when 
the corporation was in its infancy. His 
first job was that of office manager. In 
1920 he became vice president and in 
1921 vice president and treasurer Dur- 
ing the more than 31 years he has been 
with Prentice-Hall, he has played a 
substantial part in its growth and de- 


THE CONTROLLER 


Vincent C. Ross Is Elected 


President of Controllers Institute 


velopment. He is responsible for the 
administrative and financial end of the 
business and has been in on all of its 
policy-making decisions. 

Mr. Ross has been active in the af- 
fairs of New York University since his 
graduation from the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance in 1921. 
As an undergraduate, he was active in 
the affairs of the Newman Club, serv- 
ing as treasurer. He was treasurer of 
his class in his junior year and a mem- 
ber of Alpha Kappa Psi fraternity, of 
which he is now a life member. 

He has been an active club member 
all his life and at present is a member 
of the Scarsdale Golf Club (Scarsdale, 
N. Y.), the Salmagundi Club and 
Artists Fellowship (New York City), 
and is a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors as well as chairman of the 
Greens Committee of the Westchester 
Country Club (Rye, N. Y.). He is past 
president of Westchester Hills Golf 
Club (White Plains, N. Y.) and a past 
president of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick of Brooklyn 

He has been active in civic and re- 
ligious affairs, being a member of the 
Town Club of Scarsdale, New York, 
and a member of Cardinal Spellman’s 
Committee of the Laity. In 1949 he was 
elevated by Pope Pius XII to knight- 
hood in the Equestrian Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem. 

In accepting the presidency, Mr. 
Ross said 
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“We have a tremendous job ahead. 
We have had to adjust our thinking al- 
most overnight from a peace-time econ- 
omy to a full wartime economy. The 
problems of World War II, with which 
you are all familiar, are with us again. 

“We have in the offing the problems 
of price and wage controls. We have 
a tremendous tax burden to assume. 
We have problems of mobilization of 
industry and manpower. 

I think you will agree that in these 
critical days we have a real job to do. 

“This brings me to an item that de- 
serves mention because of its relation to 
national emergencies. You will remem- 
ber that two years ago we set up a com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Other Or- 
ganizations, and publicly declared our 
intentions to coordinate with any other 
segments of business leadership hav- 
ing interests or objectives in common 
with ours. Reviewing the developments 
since that time I think we can give 
credit to ourselves for initiating a prec- 
edent of ‘‘aggressive cooperation” 
which can yield substantial benefits to 
American business. 

“Recently the National Association 
of Manufacturers also initiated a plan 
to develop interchange of information 
with business organizations such as 
ours. I believe it is a healthy sign that 
they are resolved to know what we are 
doing and are offering to keep us posted 
on what they are doing. As our inter- 
national problems develop, this co- 
ordination of business leadership will, 
no doubt, be of major significance.” 





Wm. Herbert Carr Is Named 
Chairman of Board 


M. HERBERT CARR, vice presi- 

dent, treasurer and member of 
the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee of California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, and president 
of the Controllers Institute of America 
for the past year, was elected Chairman 
of the National Board of Directors of 
the Institute for the 1950-51 term at 
the 19th Annual Meeting of the Insti- 
tute on September 18 in Chicago. 

Mr. Carr, Institute member #299- 
1934, previously served as a national 
director (1946-49) and as a national 
vice president, 1947-49. He has served 
on a number of national committees 
and was active in several Pacific coast 
conferences. In 1949, he served as gen- 
eral chairman for the 18th Annual 
Meeting in San Francisco. He is like- 
wise an ex officio member of the Board 
of Trustees of Controllership Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

One of the founders of the San Fran- 
cisco Control, Mr. Carr served as presi- 
dent (1944-45) as well as secretary and 
director. 

In his address as retiring president 
of the Institute, Mr. Carr said: 

“During the past year, our Board of 
Directors Meetings had a high record 
of attendance, though _ they 
spanned the continent, having been 
held in San Francisco, Houston, New 
York, Buffalo, Louisville and Chicago. 

“Usually in an organization such as 


even 


ours, it is easy to cite two or three mem- 
bers who have been outstanding in their 
activities. This year, 
splendid record of visits to Controls, 


however, the 


attendance at Board Meetings, and par- 
ticipation of Directors on National 
Committees and in Regional Confer- 
ences does not permit confining my se- 
lection to any two or three, as more 
than half of the Board had an outstand- 
ing record of activity. 

“This is a splendid showing, the 
best from one standpoint, of any Board 


to date. Such a record augurs well for 
the future welfare and progress of the 
Institute.” 

Citing the progress made during the 
year, Mr. Carr added that new Con- 
trols have been established at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and Toronto, Canada. Insti- 
tute membership, at 3492 on September 
1, had risen from 3312 a year earlier. 





K. Y. SIDDALL, re- 
tiring Chairman of 
the Board of Direc- 
tors, at the testimo- 
nial dinner tendered 
Mr. Carr on Septem- 
ber 17 by the Offi- 
Directors, Ad- 
visory Council, and 


cers, 


others in official ca- 
pacities 1949-1950, 
read the following 
tribute to Mr. Carr: 

Giving a new twist to Greeley’s famous counsel 
young man!” the Institute turned Forty 
1949 West 


the youngest, in fact, who ever be 


Go West 


went and found 


niners in 3 young 


mon yme pres 


Jent of this organization Yes, we struck gold in 


hills’ when the Nominating Committee 


name of William Herbert Carr 


them thar 
brought forth the 


whose successful and distinguished administratior 


we hail this evening 

As our youngest president, Bert Carr's re 
fice does credit to his age brocket as we 
f California. The Institute 


his native State o 


»ubtedly will want more of the same in the f 


need r at this gathering the sound 


usting 


nstitute, especially in training our sights 


t emphasize 


ntributions which Bert Carr has n 


j-gauge aspects of controllership. The crea 


f the Committee on Management Planning 
1 splendid example of Bert Corr 

} action. In all his many duties 
nade this tor—con 


€ 1S concept his guiding 
trollership is an essential part of top management 


THE CONTROLLER. 


Many of us, for many years, have striven in our 
public and private pronouncements to portray the 
controller as one who interprets, as well as com 
piles, facts and figures for the guidance of manage 
ment. Bert Carr has extended this insight a signifi- 
cant step forward; he sees the controller as the 
pivotal person within management whose reports 
and interpretations provide the basis for public 
acceptance of the enterprise system. 

The following words are his own, as addressed to 
the 12th Annual Institute of Accounting, sponsored 
by Ohio State University: “American management, 
which understands the economic facts, has an op- 
portunity to bring about greater economic under- 
standing, through its reports not only to stock- 
holders, but to employes and to the public. 

The actions and results of our complex business 
system are primarily measured and expressed in 
the common language of figures. A controller, cus 
todian of the records, is in a position to express 
and interpret figures in such a way that manage 
ment con issue reports that will be readily under 
stood he can select the information that will 
convey readily understood facts to the average 
person.” 
T ; the kind of thinking the whole world 

true perspective of the whole, com 
definition and acceptance of the indi 
ynsibility. It is the way to growth, for 
2s the obstacles which restrain the indi 
ution. And it is typical of Bert Carr 
| privileged, Mr. President, to honor 


ccasion, and to thank you for your 


r behalf, for the Institute and for 
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VOW! 
Cut heavy payroll 
production costs 


. . . by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


EGARDLESS of hew 
office force may be .. . 


competent your 

... it cannot possibly compete with our 
high-speed alphabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines that are specially designed for pay- 
roll work. 

Furthermore, you cut payroll production 
costs because you pay only for the time these 
machines are working for you! 

Your complicated payroll registers and other 
payroll data are proved accurate before you re- 
ceive them—and they are delivered to you on 
time 

Why not get rid of those payroll headaches 
Find out how much this 


once and for all? 


efheient and confidential service can save you 
month after month! 


Send for this 


FREE 


informative 


ee npn 
ee ean pee 


brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us tabulate 
your sales, orders, prices, costs, inventories, 
vouchers, special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a century. 
Write to: 


Recording and Statistical Corporation 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


DETROIT 


MONTREAL * TORONTO 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 








ANNUAL REPORT ... ANNUAL HEADACHE? 
Turn the Entire Job Over To Pandick 


Pandick clients find us capable of working out every step in the 


preparation of an annual report —whether it’s to be an elaborate or a 


modest booklet. 


Our professionally-trained layout and design department will be glad 


to create a “dummy” for your consideration. We take over all the 


production details. And we can expand on your rough copy, if you wish, 


We consider this service just part of 


doing a thorough job, May we help you? 


Pandick Press, Ihe 


ablished 1923 


A QUARTER 


CENTURY 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 
REctor 2-3447 


71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


MArket 3-4994 
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Work Days: 5? 6? 7? 

With mobilization looming on the ho- 
rizon, labor efficiency and productivity 
during World Wars I and II will un- 
doubtedly be examined closely. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board has re- 
cently issued a study entitled “Economics 
of the Work Week” which reviews experi- 
ence in this area. The study was prepared 
by Dr. Herbert R. Northrup, the Board’s 
Labor Economist, and Herbert R. Brin- 
berg, of the Board’s Division of Business 
Economics. 

As to the seven-day work week, the 
Board states that the unanimous conclu- 
sion of all studies was that the seven-day 
week and hours of sixty or more a week 
reduced the efficiency of labor and were 
uneconomical for business. 

In the early stages of World War II, a 
number of plants in the United States and 
a larger percentage in Great Britain went 
on the seven-day week, with hours ranging 
from fifty-four to seventy-two. The pre- 
war standard in the United States was a 
five-day, forty-hour week; in Britain, a 
six-day, forty-eight hour week. 

Nevertheless, the experience with the 
seven-day week in both countries was very 
similar, the survey finds. For a time after 
the longer schedule was adopted, output 
increased. Then, as fatigue accumulated, 
weekly output fell to levels existing before 
the change, or even below that. Workers 
were found to have a tendency to pace 
themselves under different work re ea 
in order to avoid extreme fatigue. Where 
workers had no control of the speed of 
work, output increased under the seven- 
day week, but so did spoilage, sickness and 
absenteeism. 

The most comprehensive study to date 
of the relation of output to hours of work 
was published by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1947. In order to 
study the effect of hours on labor efficiency, 
the BLS made careful checks to keep re- 
sults from being affected by the introduc- 
tion of new machinery, improvements in 
design or other factors. 

The general conclusion of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics report was that the addi- 
tion of the sixth day had no disadvanta- 
geous effect on output, provided daily 
hours were held to eight. Other studies 
support the conclusion that the forty-eight 
hour week was best for war production, 
and that adding the sixth day had no ill 
effect unless the daily hours were exces- 
sive. Different results might occur if the 
six-day week were inaugurated in peace- 
time. The BLS study also supported the 
view that, although the forty-eight hour 
week, eight-hour day is the maximum for 
efficiency, the forty-hour week, eight-hour 
day is the optimum work schedule. 

The requirements of war production 
forced the first upward shift in the down- 
ward trend of hours. In contrast to the 
period of World War I, which saw hours 





reduced, the period of World War II was 
marked by a sharp increase. 

The wartime wy 2 of the down- 
ward trend in hours, however, was only 
temporary. Throughout World War II, 
the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act remained in effect, and time 
and one-half was paid for all work in ex- 
cess of forty hours a week. When hostili- 
ties ended, the forty-hour week again be- 
came the standard. Moreover, industries 
which were not covered by the hours pro- 
visions of the FLSA, such as air transport 
in 1945, railroads (nonoperating em- 
ployes) in 1949, and some units of retail 
trate ent on the forty-hour week for the 
first time. 


Grayson Writes on Budgeting 


How to “‘sell” a company budgeting 
program to top-level Management and su- 
pervicarv nersonnel is exp!s‘ned hy John 
D. Grayson, comptroller, The Magnavox 
Company, im an article published in the 
September 1950 issue of Journal of Ac- 
countancy. The article is entitled ‘The 
Controller's Function in Predetermining 
Profit through Forecasting.” 

Mr. Grayson writes, in part: “The ac- 
counting statement, as well as the budget 
function, must be packaged, merchan- 
dised, promoted, advertised and sold up 
the line of authority and down the line to 
the foreman level. Select the toughest 
foreman or division head in the company 
and sell him on it, then watch the gospel 
spread.” 

The author makes these additional sug- 
gestions to budget directors: 


1. If top management does not really 
want a budget, better abandon the thought 
altogether ; 

2. Do not force the figures on depart- 
ment heads. Make it a joint venture. Work 
out the results together ; 

3. Don’t overbudget. Better to start 
with a basic operations and cash setup 
rather than the entire package. 


The successful budget manager, ob- 
serves Mr. Grayson, must “‘occupy’’ the 
chair of each principal executive in the 
business. He must also have the “‘you”’ at- 
titude of a banker and a_ stockholder. 
Budgeting, writes Mr. Grayson, is the 
highest form of accounting, involving a 
broad perspective from the management's 
Vv 1ewpoint. 

The author, a member of Controllers 
Institute of America, discussed “Fore 
casting and Budgeting Sales’ at the 1949 
Annual Meeting of Controllers Institute 
in San Francisco. His paper, together with 
related papers, was subsequently published 
in “Controllership in a Competitive Econ 
omy” (50¢) which is available from the 
Controllers Institute of America, One East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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This could happen 
to your business! 


It is not uncommon for a busi- 
ness to find itself in serious 
straits because of the loss 
through fire or theft of its 


Accounts Receivable records. 


Fortunately, however, there 
is no need for your business to 
be subjected to such risks. A 
special form of protection 
called Accounts Receivable 
Insurance, originated by the 
Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America, protects you 
against loss through inability to 
collect your accounts because 
of the loss or destruction of 


your records, 
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MAKING CAPITALISM WORK: 


A Program for Preserving Freedom and 
Stabilizing Prosperity 


By Dexter Merriam Keezer and Associates 


Reviewed by JOSEPH J. MYLER 
Secretary and Treasurer 

Neisner Brothers, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OBJECT OF BOOK 

This book, with a rather long title, was 
written by the cooperative effort of six 
men and one woman, led by Dexter M. 
Keezer. The authors are members of the 
Department of Economics of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, the publisher 
of the book. 

The book was written for the specific 
purpose of explaining that capitalism is 
the best way of economic life for the 
United States and to present a series of 
needed steps to give capitalism a prosper- 
ous future. The central idea of the book is 
that Americans will live far better under 
a thriving capitalistic system than under 
any possible scheme for state socialism. 

By capitalism is meant that form of 
economic organization and operation 
where the tools and equipment are pri- 
vately owned, and where operations are 
carried out through private initiative 
rather than by direction of the state, Capi- 
talism, as broadly used, is synonymous 
with free private enterprise and with the 
general term “‘business’’ when used to 
designate activity in profit-making. 

Despite several areas of business in the 
United States where capitalism does not 
entirely prevail, such as national defense, 
education, electric power, most utilities, 
and agriculture, it is, nevertheless, the 
dominant form of our economic organiza- 
tion 


THE CASE SUMMARIZED 


Three specific lines of attack are out- 
lined, one in the field of education, one to 
restore incentives, and one to improve the 
country’s fiscal arrangement. It is useless 
to argue which is the most important. To 
prosper, capitalism must have a much 
more hospitable, political, and social cli- 


mate. It must also be favored by institu- 
tional changes which will remove the 
brakes from incentives, its main driving 
force. And, of course, none of these 
changes will help if the fiscal burden 
breaks capitalism. 

The fiscal problem is urgent. If all the 
plans for greater expenditures now being 
pressed on Congress were adopted in the 
near future, the burden would swamp both 
capitalism and the country. The question 
is how much the desired and needed ones 
can be cut back to meet the capacity of the 
country to carry them without breaking 
under the load. 

One job is to overhaul the Federal tax 
system to give capitalism some breathing 
space. The other is to find a way to meet 
the demands on the Federal government 
for more services. The question is, can we 
make the changes in taxes essential for 
capitalism’s survival and still meet the 
demands on government for expanded 
services ? 

The answer is yes if we time the changes 
properly and follow a pay-as-you-go policy. 
We can do the job if we increase the 
burden no faster than we increase the 
nation’s productivity. 

The answer is based on five points, as 
follows: 


1. At present, the tax collector (Fed- 
eral, state, and local) is handling about 
one-fourth of the nation’s total income. 

2. The tax collector will handle about 
one-third of that income by 1955 if (a) 
demands now being made on Congress 
are approved, and (b) the country does 
not improve its productivity. 

3. A tax load of one-third of the 
nation’s income will sink capitalism. It 
will block, among other things, the over- 
hauling of the tax system needed to give 
capitalism a chance. 

i. The American economy has the 
potential for a rapid increase in produc- 
tivity in the next few years—an_ increase 
of, say, 15 per cent or more in the next 








five years in the volume of goods and 
services the nation can produce. 

5. If the country can raise its produc- 
tivity that much—and can gear the expan- 
sion of its social welfare services, defense 
effort, and foreign investment to it— ’ 
capitalism can carry the load and have a Gave (me Gno ory 
prosperous time. 


Capitalism can take up the load and 
not be ruined if we give it time. American if you are responsible for your company’s Insurance 
capitalism can do it as no other nation. 

In the next ten years, our labor force 
is expected to grow at the rate of about 
one per cent a year. The population will 1. All large loss exposures are properly insured, 
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a larger military and social welfare pro- 
gram. 

2. Governmental reorganization along 
lines laid down in the Hoover Commission 
report is essential to make room for needed Y, 

im revision and to make sure the nation OU r 
gets full value for its tax dollars. 

3. The additional burdens must be 


taken on no faster than they can be sup- A | 

ported by increasing productivity if the nnvuad 

country is to avoid a reduction in living 

standards reflected in continuing inflation. 
4. Americans must decide how they R A 

wae 8 divide a pass. of the benefits from e po rf N annual report should be more than a financial 

increased productivity between better 

wages and better social services. 
5. Americans must decide whether a cally, in words and in pictures, of your operations. It 

majority part of the limited resources we AND 

have for foreign aid should be devoted to 

military lend-lease, or should be concen- holders and employees. 

trated on economic help. YOUR Our designers and printing craftsmen have the skill 











statement. It can tell the story, clearly and graphi- 


should create increased interest and support of stock- 


One important way to get the needed and experience to give your report that additional 


tax overhaul accomplished is to reduce the 
measure of effectiveness. 


cost of government by increasing its 
STOCKHOLDERS Our organization, operating seven plants which 


efficiency. The Hoover Commission esti- 
oom the potential me © three billion span the continent, is not far from your home office. 
dollars. That is enough to accommodate a 
large part of the tax revision necessary to 
make capitalism flourish. 

The question of how the benefits of a 
possible $40 billion increase in produc- Financial Printing Department 
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trial worker and every consumer. If Th ( 2 | 
industrial workers get a general ten cents- e U n eo ress, n . 
an-hour wage increase it would absorb 
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FACTS and FIGURES 
FOR COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


..» The Controller’s Role in Labor Negotiation 


Inflationary pressures of the Korean war already have un- 
leashed “fifth-round” demands for wage increases to meet 
higher living costs. More than ever before, management rep- 
resentatives at the bargaining table must be armed with the 
right facts—presented in the right fashion. “Providing Facts 
and Figures for Collective Bargaining” tells how this informa- 
tion should be compiled and employed for best results. 


Prepared for Controllership Foundation, Inc. by the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, this original study is based on actual methods em- 
ployed by 41 companies, large and small, in many lines of 
business. Here are a few of the many subjects covered. 


to collect, analyze and report financial data 


HOW for bargaining purposes. 


to build and maintain effective liaison be- 
tween company controller and chief negotiator, including 
which information each should supply. 
to anticipate union demands and estimate the long-term 
effects of particular contract provisions. 
to compile a company “fact book,” including 190 topics 
and sub-topics to be covered. 
to use charts, graphs and tables in labor negotiations. 
to compile and employ company data on attendance, 
tardiness, leaves, hours, grievances and seniority—as 
well as on living costs, family budgets and real wages. 
to correct and avoid strategic gaps in company records. 
to use economic data and statistics, and where to obtain 
accurate, authentic information. 


to present and counter misinterpretation of company fi- 
nancial reports, earnings data, corporate reserves, etc. 


An indispensable feature for all companies faced with pension 
demands is the exhaustive checklist on retirement plans, which 
specifies 104 separate factors on which data is required for 
bargaining—costs, benefits, retirement age, disability, financ- 
ing, employee contributions, vesting rights, tax exemption, 
administration and other points to be negotiated. 


Send for your copy today. Price: to Controllers Institute 


members, $3.50; to others, $5.00 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, inc. 


1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








and local governments would have to take 
more in taxes. The tax load, however, 
must not interfere with the expanded 
investment in new plant and equipment. 

Americans must make a choice between 
the demands of military security and the 
needs of civil economic improvement. 

We do not have to risk military weak- 
ness to have adequate domestic economic 
strength. We can stand a military budget 
of about its present $13 billion magnitude. 
We cannot follow the course prescribed 
by the military perfectionists who would 
spend at least another $10 billion to have 
military super security. That would wreck 
our economy. 

If we could increase productivity by 
40 billions a year over the next five years, 
hold the military budget to $14 billion, 
and hold lend-lease to $1 billion a year, 
we could still have an essential tax 
revision and an orderly expansion of our 
program of social security and social 
welfare. 

In the event of war, of course, an en- 
tirely different plan would become ap- 
plicable. Conceivably, capitalism might 
survive not only a series of $100 billion- 
a-year budgets, but complete wartime 
controls as well. 


MAKING CAPITALISM WORK 

We have seen how we can make capi- 
talism survive by changing our fiscal and 
tax policies. 

To assure successful survival of capi- 
talism, we must also make changes in our 
ways of doing things and thinking about 
things. 

In general these adjustments require 
that: 

1. The economy is properly equipped 
with industrial plants and tools. 

2. There are effective incentives to use 
this equipment vigorously. 

3. Basic resources are prudently used. 

1. Consumers are protected and pro- 
ducers stimulated by keen compctition. 

5. The economy is kept at a tolerably 
even keel. 

6. At least a mildly hospitable climate 
of opinion is created for capitalism. 


Many of the things needed to be done 
are interlocked and interacting. The Fed- 
eral government has a decisive role. It is 
useless to consider getting the government 
out of business, but it is wise to consider 
a withdrawal of government in areas where 
business itself can do a better job than the 
government is doing. It should be our 
national policy to let private enterprise 
do every job that it can do as well, let 
alone better, than any government, 
national, state, or local. 

To list all the steps necessary to assure 
a bright future for capitalism would 
require a very large volume. A summary of 
the main steps needed to make the econ- 
omy reasonably stable are: 





1. Ironing out violent fluctuations in 
business expenditures for plant equip- 
ment. This can be done in large part by 
expanding capacity steadily rather than in 
spurts and starts, and by concentrating 
spending for cost reduction in periods 
when additions to capacity are not needed. 

2. Creating a stable flow of capital, 
particularly risk capital, to support capital 
expenditures. 

3. Timing public works and foreign 
development programs to take up slack in 
private investment. 

4. Utilizing a modicum of courage in 
applying monetary and fiscal policies so as 
to kezp business ups and downs within 
moderate limits, even when the ap- 
propriate policy is politically unattractive. 
The Federal Reserve System can ef- 
fectively exercise its power over bank 
credit only if freed from rigid commit- 
ments to support the government bond 
market. Congress and the voters must face 
up to high taxes and a Treasury surplus 
during inflation and considerable deficits 
in-ycars of poor business. 

5. Accepting productivity as a guiding 
factor in making wage adjustments. For 
the nation as a whole, annual wage in- 
creases generally cannot exceed propor- 
tionally the increase in productivity 
without disturbing effects on prices and 
employment. 

6. Improving the art of business fore- 
casting. 


The main steps necessary to keep the 
economy productive are: 

1. A sharpening of incentives to work, 
both in terms of financial rewards and 
human satisfactions. 

2. Better incentives to business to invest 
in new tools and methods of production. 
Because it furnishes such an incentive, 
a reasonably high level of corporate profits 
is something to be sought, not lambasted 
as a species of social evil. 

3. Tax reforms to encourage those who 
have been prudent enough to save some 
money to invest it in expanding or improv- 
ing businesses. The present tax system 
discourages such interest by sharply reduc- 
ing the income to be realized from 
venturous investments. 

4. Vigorous application of antitrust 
and tax policies to encourage effective 
competition which is both the mainspring 
and most basic social safeguard of capi- 
talism. 

The main steps necessary to give capi- 
talism a climate of opinion in which it 
can thrive are: 

1. Effective performance. This primary 
requirement is met where there are steadily 
improving standards of living, satisfying 
opportunities to work and advance on 
the job, and a reasonable measure of 
security against the catastrophies of war 
and depression. 
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2. Conservative use of the nation’s 
natural resources. Capitalism cannot afford 
to waste resources which make effective 
propaganda for its enemies. 

3. Effective effort to obtain sympa- 
thetic popular understanding of the quality 
of capitalism’s performance, and_partic- 
ularly of its unique companionship with 
political and personal freedom. 


The last requirement poses a challenge 
to business leadership in this country. It 
is unusual to find a business leader who 
has any desire to make a public explana- 
tion of how the capitalistic system works 
or how it serves as a bulwark of personal 
freedom. Neither do professional writers 
or teachers argue aggressively for capi- 
talism. Labor leaders attack it, even though 
they benefit greatly from it. 

If we were faced with the alternative of 
retaining capitalism, defects and all, or 
switching to any of the other systems now 
competing with it, our sensible choice 
would be in favor of capitalism. That, 
however, is not the choice. The choice is 
essentially that of remedying relatively 
minor defects in capitalism or having 
political preoccupation with these defects 
progressively undermine the possibility 
of a generally effective performance by 
capitalism. The defects can be remedied, 
and by relatively little effort. 

Unless we can hold the economy on a 
relatively stable keel, provide industry 
with the money it needs to expand and 
improve its plants, and keep military costs 
and social welfare from breaking its back, 
capitalism may be given the coup de 
grace. That could happen, almost without 
our knowing it, in the turbulent and con- 
siderably disorganized period immediately 
ahead. 

America’s promise as a land of material 
plenty and its prospect as a home tor free 
men turns on capitalism’s future. It is 
capitalism’s unique companionship with 
freedom and human dignity that makes 
safeguarding the future the most impor- 
tant business in the world today. As one 
puffs up the stairway toward the top of the 
Statue of Liberty, one finds one of the 
walls embellished with the following 
quotation from Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
“For what avail the plough or sail, or 
land or life, if freedom fail.’ 
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Curbing Excess Civilian Demand 
Held Key to Rearmament Success 


Ways to keep rearmament moving at 
full pace, curb inflation, and at the same 
time strengthen and expand the American 
economy have been proposed by the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

“The communist attack upon the Re- 
public of Korea was a flash of lightning 
which made the basic facts of our world 
situation clearer than they had ever been 
before,”” the Committee says. It mentions 
that the war threat ‘may last for decades.” 

The CED proposals, contained in a 
statement entitled, ‘Economic Policy for 
Rearmament,” point out that the economic 
“key to success” in rearming the country, 
helping our friends rearm, prevent infla- 
tion at home and still build up our own 
economy is in imposing sufficient curbs 
now on excessive civilian demand for 
goods. The Committee proposes five steps 
to accomplish this: 

1. Curtail Government nonmilitary ex- 
penditures to the maximum possible ex- 
tent, and achieve the greatest efhciency 
and coordination in military procurement. 

2. Raise taxes, so that as the military 
program absorbs production, taxes will 
withdraw income from private hands. 

3. Conduct a savings program that will 
bring home to the American people their 
opportunity to support military effort by 
sensible management of private finances. 

4. Take advantage of the continuing 
large maturities of federal debt to sell 
more bonds outside the banking system 
and reduce the supply of money. 

5. Restrict credit to curtail the demands 
that are mainly financed by credit expan- 
sion—notably the demands for consumers’ 
durable goods, for housing, and for busi- 
ness plant, equipment, and inventories. 

Noting that prices and wage rates are 
rising, the Committee declares, “we need 
quick and fundamental action now, quicker 
and more fundamental than is possible by 
the route of direct controls. We need 
higher taxes now. We need action to cut 
Government expeditures now. We need 
strict control on consumers’ credit now. 
We need strict control on construction 
credit, government and private, now. We 
need general credit restraints, now. We 
need full and responsible explanation to 
the American people of the dimensions of 
the program upon which the Nation has 
embarked and of the requirements that 
it places upon them.” 

In expanding its views on over-all, di- 
rect controls over prices, wages, and 
rationing, the Committee declares that 
these are not necessary to support a military 
program of the size now contemplated but 
that in a “critical and temporary situation 
it would be better to accept the evils of 
over-all, direct controls than to accept 
runaway inflation.” 


for al the furng it fakes to stey in business 


THE ALL-PURPOSE AUTOMATIC PRINTING CALCULATOR 


Yes, it takes a staggering amount of figure work to run a business 
today — mountains of computations to get simple results. 
Too often you, as well as your staff, must sweat it out long past 
quitting time. 
That’s where the Printing Calculator comes in. It’s the tool for 
eliminating all that . . . for chopping away the needless waste in 
the average figuring job. 
See this remarkable machine. Discover how printed 
proof on the tape banishes all doubt of the accu- 
racy of your figures... how 10 key operation, 
automatic division and direct multiplication 
speed up your office work. You'll see the 
economy in a Printing Calculator that is 
also a high speed machine for addition 
and subtraction — double value for 


the cost-conscious businessman. 


Send for details today 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1822, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. 
Please send me free copy of the savings-for-business booklet “Command 
Performance”. 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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ASSISTANCE 


in developing Pension 
and Profit-Sharing 
Plans... 


Girard Trust Company, as 
Trustee for Pension and Profit- 
Sharing Plans—both insured 
and those under which funds 
are invested by the Trustee— 
can be helpful in the selection 
of the type of plan best suited 
for your employes. We invite 
your inquiry. 


GIRARD 


Trust Company 


Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 





Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


Davin D. Mason (#4152-1948) has 
been elected vice president and controller 
of Link Aviation, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Mr. Mason was formerly affiliated with 
General Aniline & Film Corp., also Bing- 
hamton, as divisional controller, Ansco 
Division. 


HERBERT J. Myers (#2564-1943) has 
been appointed assistant director of fi- 
nance, Atomic Energy Commission, Chi- 
cago. 


F. C. Mires (#4423-1948), Hoosier 
Cardinal Corporation, Evansville, Indiana, 
has had the duties of vice president and 
a member of the board of directors added 
to these of treasurer and controller of the 
company. 


GEORGE LINDEMARK, controller of the 
Swedish American Line in New York, 
was honored recently in recognition of 
his 25 years with the line. 


Davip B. CaMINEzZ has been promoted 
to controller of Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation. Mr. Cami- 
nez was previously assistant divisional 
controller. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that MARTIN A. Moore had 
been promoted from divisional controller 
to administrative assistant. 


JOHN R. MurpHYy, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of Childs Co., New York, 
has been elected comptroller of the com- 
pany. 

RAMON J]. 
HARTUNG 
#4308-1948), 
controller of the 
Tube Division of 
Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, 
Inc., Emporium, 
Pa., has been ap- 
pointed general 
manager of the 
Parts Division of 
the company in 


MR. HARTUNG Warren, Pa. 


F. Fay FRIeDLEY, Salt Lake City, is 
now director and comptroller of Geneva 
Steel Co. and Columbia Iron Mining 
Company. 


HAROLD S. GENEEN (#3930-1947) 
has been made assistant to vice president, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Geneen formerly served as controller, 
Bell & Howcll Company, Chicago. 


HEROLD H. NEHLS (#4542-1949), for- 
merly controller of Marchant Calculating 
Machine Co., Oakland, Calif., has joined 
the Independent Iron Works, Inc., Oak- 
land, as controller. 


Davin W. CuHappuis, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is now controller of the Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company. 


Ronatp L. McVey (#3645-1946), 
controller of Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company, Hous- 
ton, was recently 
elected a vice 
president of the 
company. Mr. 
McVey came 
with the Tennes- 
see Gas in 1945 
as assistant to the 
vice president 
and became con- 
troller in 1947. 
He served as 
president of the 
Houston Control of Controllers Institute, 
1949-50. 


MR. McVEY 


GEORGE W. Foster (#3611-1946) 
now holds the title of vice presidcnt in 
the H. C. Anderson Mimeograph Corpo- 
ration, New York. Mr. Foster was for- 
merly with Victor Electric Products, Cin- 
cinnati, as treasurer and controller. 


FreperRIC E. BENTON (#3622-1946) 
has advanced from assistant comptroller 
to comptroller of Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation Company, Philadelphia. DANIEL 
BLACK has become assistant comptroller. 





BUFFALO CONTROL PLANS YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


Plans for the current year’s activities of the Buffalo Control of 
the Controllers Institute were developed at a recent meeting of 
the officers and directors of the Control, whereupon the group 
then lined up for this photograph. Those present included, front 
row, left to right: 

Director C. M. FLEMING, controller, J. H. Williams & Company; President 


PAUL J. KREMER, assistant treasurer, Buffalo Slag Co., Inc.; Treasurer GEORGE 
M. EBERT, management and cost consultant, Graef, Cutting & Coit. 


Back row, left to right: 


Secre'ary NORBERT F. HUBER, comptroller, M. Wile & Company, Inc.; Vice 
president HAROLD L. GEBIKE, secretary-treasurer, Electro Refractories & Alloys 
Corporation; Director EDWARD N. VANSTONE, comptroller, Moore Business 
Forms, Inc.; and Tax Committee Chairman RAYMOND A. LAU3. 


BIRMINGHAM CONTROLLERS GUESTS AT STOCKHAM PLANT 


The Birmingham Control of Controllers Institute apparently 
discovered that the way to get the members out for an annual 
meeting was to combine it with an interesting trip. An even 
dozen of the members were the guests of the Stockham Valve 
& Fittings, Inc., and from the picture the luncheon and plant 
trip were enjoyable affairs. President Noble said this was the 
largest turnout of the season. Left to right: 


(Front row) A. F. MULLINS, JR., vice president of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga; 
RICHARD H. CHILDERS, treasurer, Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc.; P. G 
BEENE, secretary-treasurer, Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co., Inc.; JOHN PUGSLEY, 
controller, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.; C. S. ALEXANDER, controller, 
T. R. Miller Mill Co., Inc. 


(Back row) CHARLES G. HERREN, William E. Matthews Company; T. B. NOBLE, 
treasurer, Stockham Valve & Fi'tings Inc. and immediate past president of 
the Control, who acted as host; L. D. LUEY, comptroller, Connors Steel Co.; 
W. S. BECKHAM, secretary-treasurer Birmingham Paper Co. and the 1950-51 
president of the Control; NELSON J. KEMP, controller, Continental Gin Com- 
pany; L. G. LOWE, controller, DeBardeleben Coal Corp.; JAMES L. JOHN- 
SON, comptroller, Crawford Johnson & Co., Inc. 


YOU’RE RIGHT! 


tHis SCALE is an 
ptccounting 


MACHINE 


These weight figures originate at 
many points throughout your plant 
—in receiving, shipping and in pro- 
duction departments—supplying 
basic information that affects your 
inventories, receivables, payables 
and the final profit figure! That's 
why it’s so important to control your 
costs with Toledo PRINTWEIGH 
Scales! 

STOP HUMAN ERRORS 
Printweigh eliminates human errors 
in reading, recording, remembering; 
gives your accounting department 
accurate printed records of each 
weighing operation... prints big, 
clear figures... on thick tickets... 
on large or small sheets . . . on strips 

. with extra copies. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eg 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send me bulletin 2037 describ 
ing PRINTWEIGH controlled weights. 


Name 
Company. 
Address 


GOO senncncinietenn State. 


lee ee en ee 
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THE THIRD BOOK DIGEST 
by 
CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION 
4 supplementary insert in 
THE CONTROLLER 
* 
MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
AND CONTROL 
by B. Goetz 
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Digested by Professor William Vatter 
of the University of Chicago 
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A MAJOR 
PROBLEM OF 
ACCOUNTANTS. 


K eeping the proper- 
ty accounts in line 
with the property 
facts. Continuous 
Appraisal Service 


is the answer. 
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WiuiaM F. Burke has been promoted 
to controller and assistant secretary of 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury. 


MILLETT has been named 
Corp., South 


DONALD 
comptroller of Eastern 
Brewer, Maine. 


ALLAN L. SpurR has been appointed 
comptroller of Arthur D. Little Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


F. GERALD HAWTHORNE (#1265- 
1938), controller and assistant secretary, 
Weston Electri- 
cal Instrument 
Corp., Newark, 
N. J., has been 
advanced to sec- 
retary and con- 
troller. Mr. 
Hawthorne 
served as presi- 
dent of the 
Newark Control 
of Controllers 
Institute, 1948-9. MR. HAWTHORNE 

ROBERT B. WRIGHT (#3781-1946), 
assistant controller of the Mennen Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., has been advanced 
to controller. 


CLARENCE J. FALKENRATH has been 
made assistant controller, Wagner Electric 
Co., St. Louis. 


R. N. CARHART (#2722-1943), for- 
merly secretary-treasurer of Huyler's, New 
York, has joined S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York. 


MILTON E. STovER (#732-1936) has 
been appointed comptroller of Clinton 
Foods Inc., New York. Mr. Stover was 
formerly vice president and a member of 
the board of directors of the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company, Detroit, and prior to 
that was comptroller of the General Cable 
Company, St. Louis. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
SERVICE 
SINCE 1920 


Bert H. McGILi (#3675-1946), for- 
merly assistant controller, Bryant Heater 
Co., Tyler, Texas, is now controller of 
Bryant Heater Division, Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., Indianapolis. 


A. M. GEORGER (#237-1933), formerly 
controller United Artists Theatre Circuit, 
Inc., New York, is now controller of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, Inc., 
New York. 


EDWARD L. JONES (#4435-1948), as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, Southern Bis- 
cuit Company, Inc., Richmond, Va., is 
now assistant secretary-treasurer, Weston 
Biscuit Company, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


W. H. KRoMLING has been appointed 
controller of Precision Scientific Co., Chi- 
cago. 


ARTHUR M. SPEERS is now controller 
of Barlow Advertising Agency, Syracuse. 


EDWARD J. SANDERSON (#4024-1947), 
controller, Hartford Special Machinery 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has been made as- 
sistant treasurer. 


BraD LAKE is now controller, Seattle 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


V. H. MANTz, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed assistant controller, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation. 


DoNALD F. MCMANus (#4135-1948) 
has been elected controller, Landers, Frary 
& Clark, Hartford, Conn. 


FRANK W. WELLING (#4389-1948), 
vice president, Univis Lens Co., Dayton, 
has been named a director of the com- 


pany. 


Ray O. HILt has assumed the duties of 
controller, Cannon Electric Development 
Company, Los Angeles, replacing AN- 
THONY SLANGA who has resigned. 


SURG. 


PRINTING CO., Inc. 


80 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





Chicago Associate 


McCORMICK and HENDERSON, Inc. 


London Associate 
The LEAGRAVE PRESS, Ltd. 





J. D. Bruce, JR. (#1760-1940) after 
an absence from A. P. deSanno & Son, 
Inc., Phoenixville, Pa., has returned to 
assume the position of executive vice 
president and treasurer. 


E. R. BaRNes of San Francisco was 
elected president of the Controllers Con- 
gress at the re- 
cent western 
States regional 
convention. F. R. 

ATCHESON 

(#3368-1945), 

controller of 

Frederick & Nel- 

son, Seattle, was 

chosen a vice 

president and 

ELMER SMITH 

(#4468-1949), 

controller of MR. ATCHESON 
Livingston Bros., Inc., San Francisco, was 
placed on the board of directors. 


Epwarp G. KocH (#4689-1949) is 
now financial manager of the Parts and 
Equipment Division of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Mr. Koch was 
formerly controller, Associated Products 
Divisions, General Foods Corporation, 
New York. 


CHARLES A. TAYLOR (#4740-1949), 
controller of Copperweld Steel Company, 
Glassport, Penn., has been elected trea- 
surer of the company to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of MiLtarD H. 
RONZONE. 


JOHN HAMILTON (#2898-1944), gen- 
eral superintendent of H. C. Capwell 
Company, Oakland, Calif., has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Empor- 
ium-Capwell Company, San Francisco. 


FRENCH PETERSON (#2496-1943) has 
been made controller of Premium Petrol- 
eum Company, Longview, Texas. Mr. 
Peterson was formerly assistant general 
comptroller of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


DONALD A. ROBERTSON (#4142-1948) 
has joined Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, as as- 
sistant secretary and assistant controller. 
Mr. Robertson was formerly associated 
with the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, as controller. 


WittiAM H. HuURTZMAN (#3490- 
1945), comptroller of the First National 
Bank, Philadelphia, and A. E. DUANE 
(#4112-1947), vice president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, will be 
speakers at the 26th Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Bank Au- 
ditors and Comptrollers in Kansas City, 
Missouri, on October 23. 








HOW INCREASED 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AFFECTS PENSION PLANNING 


You are invited to bring to us any pension 
problems arising from the recent change in 
Social Security. There is no charge or obli- 
gation for a preliminary discussion of how 


this change affects your company. 


MaArsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 





FOTO FLO A NEW, SPEEDIER, COST-CUTTING 
- PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


Copies anything written, 
DAYLIGHT typed, printed, drawn or 


a photographed in actual, 
DARKROOM = - reduced orenlarged sizes. 


REQUIRED 

MAKES UP TO FIVE 

18” x 24’ PRINTS 
A MINUTE 


For any business requiring a daily production, 
of copies of charts, blueprints, payrolls, news. 
articles, advertisements, contracts, correspond- 
ence, photos, etc., the new FOTO-FLO is ideal.’ 

It soon pays for itself in convenience, speed, 

economical operation. Through its automatic 
timer and print transport mechanism, FOTO-| 
FLO insures uniform processing ‘and sharp,’ 
legible prints. Manufacturers, banks, insurance 
companies, newspapers, deportment stores and 
Write Dept. 50-73 government departments will find FOTO-FLO 
for descriptive folder the answer to fast, low-cost photocopies. Our 
showing what FOTO- branch office experts will gladly survey your 
FLO can do for you. specific needs, 
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MORGAN R. SCHERMERHORN, JR. 


H (#2451-1943) has been appointed con- 
2 Tons of Mail ag age 


Handled Daily = 4 “Si | plano Ford 
" or 


Division, 


by a LAMSON ae ; —— Paes Motor Co. Mr. 


| : Schermerhorn 
Conveyor System  . , has been a mem- 
MES wa Nini! ber of the ad- 
Two large Boston buildings ae ministrative staff 
served by one Lamson System— as in the central 
the new 26 story Berkeley Build- controller's of- 
ing and the adjoining Clarendon fice. Prior to 
Building of the John Hancock un. screens  icining Ford, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. It 3a h Mr. Schermer- 
takes only 14 minutes to clear orn was vice president of Glenn L. Mar- 
~ - ‘ : Tae See tin Company, Baltimore. 
1500 pounds of incoming mail , 
through the Lamson System serv- 


a Ed 


ing these buildings. Two tons of _H. S. G. VERLANDER (#4304-1948), 
mail and interoflice correspond- former secretary-treasurer, Equita- 

sSyrate Sy ; ble Equipment Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
encearedistributed inasingleday. | ; is now controller of Jahncke Service, Inc., 
of the same city. 


Haro_D R. DEJAGER (#4174-1948) 
has joined Oxford University Press, Inc., 
New York, as controller. Mr. DeJager 
was previously with the Welch Grape 
Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y., as con- 
troller. 


Hans C. Topt (#3663-1946), assistant 

comptroller, Bristol Laboratories, Inc., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

for the last four 

years, has been 

promoted to 

comptroller of 

his company. 

Prior to coming 

with Bristol Lab- 

This Lamson System incorporates three Selective OFASOEIES, M “ 

Automatic Vertical Conveyors in the larger building Todt was with 
and one in the smaller, interconnected by a Lamson Bristol-Myers 
Horizontal Conveyor. Through this ingenious system, Co. from 1936- 
mail, correspondence and supplies can be moved from any floor to any other 1943. Mr. Todt 

floor in either building—and between any floor and the mail room. ; is vice president, Ma. TOOT 

: 1950-51, of the Syracuse Control ot Con- 

; me) ] trollers Institute and active in many of 

SEND IN THIS ce ee ee ee ee the professional accounting societies. 


Lamson Selective Automatic Vertical Con- 
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¥ s COUPON ee ee veyor Systems serving American Business 
ere j Others include . . . The Prudential In- 
if you have an organization with a surance Co. of America, Newark, N. J.— J. KARL FISHBACH (#3178-1944), for- 


steady flow of mail, telegrams, orders Lahey Clinic, Boston, Mass.—Hartford st SEN ds 
and other papers between depart- Hospital, Hartford, Connecticut— Mutual merly assistant controller, R. H. Macy & 
ments, floors and buildings — you're Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. Co., New York, is now expense controller 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co., Omaha, " ny N . . , 
h b . . , 
the ae w a baslenes can be Sicteicsdus-< Shaalts teundlons this Gaandien of City Stores Company, Wilmington, 
elped by a Lamson System. ; Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Delaware, with office in New York City. 
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' ee prvnengattie ae ita ache Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation, 
amton t. yracuse, Te 


Shreveport, La., was named vice president 
Please send me a copy of your latest bulletin on Lamson Selective Vertical Conveyors 


of the company as well as controller. 


suitable for 

Louis R. ZANG (#3876-1947), assis- 
tant treasurer since 1946, Austin, Nichols 
& Company, Inc., New York, has been 
elected treasurer of the company to suc- 
ceed F. WALTERS, who has been treasurer 
for the past 23 years. 


Name Position 
Company 
Address 





W. H. ScHNEIDER has been elected 
vice president-controller of Mack Trucks, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Schneider, who suc- 
ceeds J. E. SAVACOOL (#725-1936), vice 
president who has retired, was also ap- 
pointed a director of the company. 


RicHARD L. JOHNSON and Jess W. 
SWEETSER have been elected vice presi- 
dents of the Glenn L. Martin Co., Balti- 
more, in charge of finance and sales, re- 
spectively. DANIEL A. EvaTT resigned as 
director and vice president in charge of 
finance. 





Obituary 





David Wayne Thompson (#1900- 
1941), secretary and treasurer of Ange- 
lina County Lumber Company, Keltys, 
Texas, died on August 16, 1950 at the 
age of 59. He had been employed with his 
company for over 38 years. 

Mr. Thompson was active in the af- 
fairs of the Houston Control of Con- 
trollers Institute since its founding in 
1941 and contributed much of his in- 
terest and help to many industrial, civic, 
church and Masonic activities. He was a 
director of the following organizations: 
Lufkin Memorial Hospital, Forest Capi- 
tal Broadcasting Company, Kurth Lum- 
ber Company, A. & N.R. Railroad Com- 
pany, Texas Hardwood Manufacturing 
Company, Lufkin Amusement Com- 
pany, Norris Fence Company, Angelina 
Casualty Company, Texas Forestry As- 
sociation, and the Texas Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 

For many years he had been active in 
the work of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion of New Orleans, in which organiza- 
tion he served as chairman and had been 
a member of a number of various com- 
mittees in that organization. 


N. V. Truly (former member #1486- 
1939-resigned 1943), retired comp- 
troller of Humble Pipe Line Company, 
Houston, Texas, died on August 30, 
1950, in Jackson, Mississippi, while visit- 
ing his step-daughter. Funeral services 
were held in St. Louis, Missouri, on Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Truly’s Houston residence 
was at 1528 Colquitt. 

The veteran, 74-year-old pipeliner 
was born in New Orleans, attended Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and Eastman 
Business College, and joined Humble 
Oil & Refining Company on June 29, 
1921 as the company’s first internal audi- 
tor. In 1929 he joined Humble Pipe Line 
Company as comptroller and served in 
that capacity until his retirement on 
November 16, 1941. 

Mr. Truly was one of the original 
members of the Houston Control of 
the Controllers Institute of America and 
a thirty-second degree Mason. 
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WITH A 


Davidson 


FOLDING MACHINE 


Do you know how much time and money you 
spend for manual folding of statements, form 
letters, bulletins, advertising literature, etc.? 
It’s more than you think. 

Yet...one girl with a Davidson Office Fold- 
ing Machine can do all such folding at a fraction 
of the cost. In fact, she'll easily do work ordi- 
narily requiring 10 to 20 girls... without over- 
time... without upsetting office routine. And 
your mailings will go out on time. 

This precision-built office machine makes a 
variety of parallel folds... handles light and 
heavy paper in sizes from 3” X 3” to 10” X 14” 

.at speeds up to 20,000 per hour. And 
any Office girl can easily operate it 

Cos? The original investment is 

surprisingly low and...in hundreds 

of businesses the Davidson has 

paid for itself even though 

used only once a month. It’s 

available on convenient terms. 

Write today for the new 

Davidson “fact book” on office 


folding. 


Three of the commonly 
used parallel folds pro- 
duced on the Davidson. 


Positive “click” adjust- 
ments that “stay put”. 


Continuous load auto- 
matic feeder. Load may 
be replenished without 
interrupting operation. 
Motor driven. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1040-44 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Why feel these copies? 


Why? To prove that they are 
mimeographed on hard-finish 
paper! And this is only one of 
the bonus features of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing which 
is still unmatched for over-all 
economy. Others include 
duplicating in 4 or more 
colors at one time... and 
mimeographing on almost 
every kind of paper and card 
stock. Speed? Yes! Up to 180 
copies a minute. 


Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon 
... write now! Learn how to 
save with MODERN mimeo- 
graphing and A. B. Dick 
products—for use with all 
makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 


Retention-Disposition Schedules 
Aid in Cutting Office Filing Costs 


The solution to the problem of what to 
do about cmnconeded: filing departments 
which have been engulfed by a flood of 
records arising from World War II, the 
high level of business since 1945, and the 
“weakness” of numerous government 
agencies for multiple forms, is the use of 
retention and disposition schedules. These 
are developed pi a study of legal re- 
quirements and management needs of the 
individual company, and establish the pe- 
riod of time each record must be kept and 
when it can be destroyed. Thus, all com- 
pany inte. rege and other records 
are destroyed as soon as they are no longer 
needed, but never prematurely. 

These findings, issued in a report by 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago busi- 
ness research fs 8 (price $7.50) 
are based on a year and a half of study 
and field interviews with more than 235 
selected companies. Among the organiza- 
tions whose filing programs are analyzed 
are the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
whose “flow schedules” for records de- 
struction save the company $200,000 a 
year, and the Sun Oil Company which has 
been able to discard more than one mil- 
lion pounds of paper in three years. 

Few companies, according to the re- 
port, realize just how little of the material 
in their files they actually need. About 35 
per cent of the contents of the average 
company’s filing cabinets can be immedi- 
ately destroyed ; only 10 per cent needs to 
be kept permanently. The rest must be 
kept for current operational needs but can 
be destroyed from time to time. 

The average company has found that 
while records administration is not a top- 
management function, the nature of the 
problem is such that it is an over-all func- 
tion and should not be more than one 
step removed from top management ; the 
job is too big for the office manager. 

The report is in two sections, one de- 
voted to the general principles of records 
management, and the other to a detailed 


A-B:DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


description of the various administrative 
techniques developed by the companies 
contributing their experience to the study. 


mo FF 


New Jersey Groups Sponsor 
First Accounting Conference 


The First Annual Accounting Confer- 
ence at Rutgers University, Newark, N. J., 
was held September 15-16, sponsored by 
the Newark and Paterson chapters of 
NACA, the New Jersey Society of Public 
Accountants and the Newark Control of 
Controllers Institute. 

These conferences provide an oppor- 
tunity for informal discussions, in a lei- 
surely college atmosphere, on manage- 
ment control, economic outlook, and the 
influence of government regulation on ac- 
counting practice, 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. c-1050 
5700 W. Tevhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples and full facts 
about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 
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$100,000 in Awards Offered to Citizens 
Who Speak Up for American Freedom 


To encourage all citizens to value their 
American heritage of freedom and to 
y st up for it by word and deed, Free- 

oms Foundation at Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania, has increased its 1950 General 
Awards Program to $100,000 and has 
widened its award categories so that vir- 
tually every citizen can participate. 

In this second annual Freedoms Foun- 
dation Awards Program, which closes No- 
vember 1, 1950, a total of 416 Cash 
Awards, plus 300 Honor Medals and 200 
Certificates of Merit will be presented to 
persons or groups in all walks of life who, 
in their own way, have helped bring about 
a better understanding of our free way of 
life. Entries may be made in the following 
18 different categories: 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Community Programs 
Men's and Women’s Club Community Programs 
Sermons 

Photographs with Captions 

Public Addresses 

High School Commencement Addresses 
Editorials 

Single Cartoons 

Cartoon Strips 

College Commencement Addresses 
Advertising Campaigns 

Magazine Articles 

Radio Programs 

Company Employee Publications 

Union Publications 

16 MM Motion Pictures 

35 MM Motion Pictures 

General Category 


The General Category is established to 
cover any material not included in any of 
the 17 other classifications. It makes eli- 
gible such things as pamphlets, unpub- 
lished essays and manuscripts, songs, 
poems, plays, television programs, pag- 
eants, posters, window displays, high 
school and college newspapers, or other 
forms of expression. In this General Cate- 
gory there will be five awards of $1,000 
each, and twenty awards of $500 each. In 
each of the other categories, $5,000 in 
awards will be divided as follows: 

$1,500 
$300 each 
$200 each 
$100 each 


Ist Place 

4 Second Places 
5 Third Places 
13 Fourth Places 


Any material which deals with some 
aspect of how we live and work together as 
a free people in this country, completed 
after September 20, 1949, and in the mail 
to Freedoms Foundation, Inc., Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania, before November 1, 
1950, will be judged in the 1950 General 
Awards Program. Following last year's 
procedure, an independent 21 member 
Awards Jury composed of State Supreme 
Court Justices, and elected national off- 
cials of patriotic organizations and service 
clubs, will meet at Valley Forge to review 
all materials and select the award recip- 


ients. Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, President 
of Pennsylvania State College, will serve 
as nonvoting Chairman of the 1950 
Awards Jury. 

Don Belding, President of Foote, Cone 
and Belding, Los Angeles and New York 
advertising agency, is President of Free- 
doms Foundation. Kenneth D. Wells is 
Executive Vice President at Valley Forge. 
Lewis H. Brown, Chairman of Johns- 
Manville Corporation and Guy M. Rush 
are Vice Chairmen of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Fred Maytag II, President of The 
Maytag Company, and E. F. Hutton of 
E. F. Hutton & Company are trustees of 
the Foundation with Mr. Belding and Mr. 
Wells. 

A full list of Directors, and further in- 
formation about the work of the Founda- 
tion, may be obtained by writing directly 
to the national headquarters at Valley 
Forge. 

Entries in the 1950 $100,000 General 
Awards Program should include a copy of 
the material being nominated; the cate- 
gory in which it is entered; the name and 
address of the person who prepared the 
material and is nominated for an award; 
name and address of the individual mak- 
ing the nomination—if a different person. 
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Capital and Labor today are writing 
a new pension plan into one out of 
every eight contracts they sign. 





of competent pension advice. 





Whether you are facing a pension 
problem for the first time, or will be 
confronted with one later on, or simply 
want to be sure that your present plan 
is fully adequate, you will find our new 
pension booklet die helpful as a guide to the selection 


Write or telephone our nearest office today for your own free 
copy of “How to be Sure of Having the Best Pension Plan.” 


ALEXANDER & ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 
Insurance Brokers any Consulting Actuaries 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS ¢ LOS ANGELES © TULSA © CLARKSBURG 
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Whatever your business, it’s a good bet that 


at least one figuring job is causing you needless worry. 

Is it a “deadline” job, such as preparing payroll figures? 

Is it something requiring extreme accuracy, such as estimating 
or engineering calculations? Or is it just the handling 

of a lot of figure work, without overtime? 

Whatever your particular figuring nightmare may be, the 
FRIDEN ULTRAMATIC wili handle it swiftly and efficiently. 
Friden has won its leadership in the calculating field by its 
superior performance on the tough jobs. It is unequalled for its 
ease and simplicity of operation... unmatched for 
performance. Call your local Friden representative today for a 


demonstration, without obligation, or write... 
Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service 1s available in approximately 


250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 


throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRI aN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFF ® NT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Public Expects Higher Pensions 
To Bring Higher Prices 


Prices and the cost of living are again 
on the increase after a brief decline in 
1949, Last year during the U. S. Steel 
Company strike for pensions and sickness 
benefits, a Psychological Barometer survey 
showed that sixty-nine per cent of the 
public expected prices to go up if pensions 
were granted. 

In April of this year, a Psychological 
Barometer survey, made with 2500 per- 
sonal interviews in 132 cities and towns 
from coast to coast, included these ques- 
tions: 


Do you think all companies should pay 
their workers pensions of $125 a month 
at the age of 65? 


If they do, how much, if any, will it in- 
crease the cost of living: 5%, 10%, 15%, 
20%, not at all? 


Fifty-four per cent favored such pen- 
sions while thirty-five per cent did not. 
However, fifty-two per cent thought such 
pensions would increase prices, whereas 
twenty per cent thought not and twenty- 
eight per cent were uncertain. The extent 
of the price rise by the fifty-two per cent 
of all respondents who thought there 
would be an increase was: 


of 
€ 


5% or less 19 
10% 17 
15% 7 
20% or more 9 


There was only a small difference be- 
tween union and non-union families in 
thinking that higher pensions meant 
higher prices. 


Non- 
Higher Pensions Union Union 
% q 
Will increase prices 53 
Will not increase prices 28 17 
Don't know 24 30 


The Psychological Barometer is a na- 
tion-wide urban survey of public opinion 
and buying habits started by Dr. Link in 
1932 and conducted at regular intervals 
since. It is one of the services offered by 
The Psychological Corporation through 
its Marketing and Social Research Divi- 
sion headed by Dr. Freiberg. 





DEFENDABLE FACTS 

STANDARD 

APPRAISALS 
Standard Appraisal Co. 


6 Church St. New York 
Branches all principal cities 














More Detailed Reports Asked 


Discussing the form and content of cor- 
porate financial statements recently, Stan- 
ley H. Ruttenberg, CIO director of re- 
search, declared in the Illinois Certified 
Public Accountan? that “many of our peo- 
ple have come to completely distrust most 
of the published accounts of corporations. 
There should be details which would per- 
mit calculation of unit costs as well as la- 
bor costs per unit of output. Companies 
should also make available information re- 
lating to the determination of break-even 
points, thus enabling the determination of 
the effect of changing cost factors upon 
pronts.:: 53 


University of Chicago Offers 
Records Management Course 


The first university-sponsored course in 
records management to be held in the Chi- 
cago area will be offered this fall by the 
University of Chicago at its Downtown 
Center, 19 South LaSalle Street. 

The course is designed to acquaint exec- 
utives with the principles of sound records 
management, and the need for a coordi- 
nated, over-all approach to a company’s 
filing problems. For those engaged in some 
phase of records work at the operative 
level, it will provide an opportunity to 
study mail and distribution techniques, the 
various methods of classification, micro- 
filming, making records inventories, and 
other related problems. Case histories and 
special problems will be discussed under 
the leadership of Vera A. Avery, file con- 
sultant, and Frieda Kraines, Records and 
Library Supervisor of the Chicago Park 
District. 

Class sessions of two hours each will be 
held every Wednesday evening for 12 
weeks beginning October 4, at the Down- 
town Center, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago. Classes are limited to 30 and the fee 
for such a complete course is $25.00. 





THREE VIEWPOINTS ON 


The viewpoints of a corporate controller, 
an attorney, and a certified public account 
ant, on the concepts of business income 
leveloped at length at the recent Southerr 
Conference of Controllers are published in 
this special 5 pamphlet 

. E. Jarchow, vice pres 
International Har 
vester Company, Chicago; Arthur H. Dean, 
partne of Sullivan & Cromwell, New 
York and George O. May, 
partner of Price, Waterhouse & Co., New 
York, who is currently research consultant 
for the Study Group on Business Income, 
sored by the Rockefeller Foundation 
American Institute of Accountants 
Copies are available at 50e” 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One East Forty-Second Street, New York 17 


Orders for delivery in Greater New York should 
2% extra to cover City sales tar 
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A lao 
BURGLAR ALARM 
SYSTEM BUT HE 
CARRIES BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 


AUS CREDIT RISKS 
ARE ‘SAFE AND 
SOUNO" BUT HE 
INSURES HIS 
ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


Credit Insurance Completes Your 
Program of Protection 


Accounts RECEIVABLE is one of your 
most valuable, most oulnerable assets! No 
matter how complete your credit infor- 
mation is or how solid and substantial 
your credit risks appear to be, there’s 
untoreseen 


always the danger that 


events——fraud, fire, floods, lawsuits, etc. 


can cause your customers to default. 


American Credit Insurance guarantee 
payment of Accounts Receivable. 
American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t... enables you to get 
cash for past due accounts. . . improves 
your credit standing with banks and 
American Credit polic ies Car 
to fit 


suppliers 


be tailored your particul 





requirements . . . insuring all accounts, 


a spec ifie gre up, Or just one account. 


Book Helps You Plan Credit Policy 


Plan sound credit policy with the help 
of this timely book. For a copy, with 
out obligation, phone our 
office in your city or write 
American Crepit INDEMNITY 
Company oF New York, 
Dept.55, First National Bank 


Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
™, of New Yorn 
ier 168) 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


179 





*OPPORTUNITIES-. 


EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Address box number replies to 


THE CONTROLLER 
One East Forty-Second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Replies will be forwarded. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CONTROLLER-TREASURER 
C.P.A., 42, presently employed, offers 12 
years of heavy industrial and diversified ex- 
perience in executive capacity, functioning 
as part of top management group, and 8 
years of public accounting experience as su- 
pervising senior. Practical experience includes 
executive committee, financial, and organ- 
izational planning; development of manu- 
facturing expansion, and cost reduction pro- 
grams; developing, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing costs, budgets, inventory control, cost 
control, all phases of general accounting, 
internal auditing, systems procedures, taxes, 
financial, and cost reports. Box 1035. 





EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 
desires position of responsibility with sub- 
stantial and progressive organization. Has a 
comprehensive knowledge of taxes and a 
familiarity with accounting systems of nu- 
merous industries. Experienced in managing 
personnel. CPA (Ill.) and attorney. Age 40. 
Box 1036 





TAX MAN 
Tax accountant, CPA (N.Y.) seeks position 
as tax man for progressive medium size com- 
pany planning separate tax department; sal- 
ary secondary to opportunity to afhliate with 
growth situation; Federal, Excess Profits, 
State and Local Tax experience—major ac 
counting firms and national industry leader; 
good personality, initiative, works well with 


associates. Box 1037 





EXECUTIVE :—Presently employed — seeks 
new connection as Treasurer, Assistant Treas- 
urer or Controller. Age 48, married, well 
educated, Twenty years thorough, practical 
experience in all phases of corporation ac- 
counting, costs, budgets, finance, taxes, sys- 
tems, procedures, personnel and broad execu 
tive functions. Successful record of accom 
plishment as Controller with several na 
tionally known companies, New England area 
preferred; salary open. Complete details by 


mail or personal interview at your conven- 


ience, Box 1038 





NOTE: THs Conrrouien reserves the right to ac 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold 





GRIN AND BEAR IT COURTESY OF GEORGE LICHTY AND By Lichty 


THE CHICAGO SUN-TIMES SYNDICATE 
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“Otis is starting to enjoy this convention . . . he’s found some- 
one else who thinks the program is dull, the speakers stupid, 
and didn’t want the meeting held here in the first place. . . .” 





MARK YOUR CALENDAR 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
63rd Annual Meeting 


. 
15-18 INSTITUTE OF NEWSPAPER CONTROLLERS 
AND FINANCE OFFICERS 
Annual Meeting 


19-20 THE SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
3rd Annual National Systems Meeting 


Hotel New Yorker 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION Hotel Statler NEW 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNAL AUDITORS Haddon Hall ATLANTIC 
9th Annual Conference 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

BANK AUDITORS AND COMPTROLLERS Municipal Auditorium KANSAS Ci 


26th Annual Convention 





Hotel Statler BOSTON 


Hotel Cleveland CLEVELAND 


Now Small Businesses can Afford 


Machine Accounting... 


*Put this eflicient machine 


... with this new Low-Price 


Underwood Sundstrand Portable Posting Machine 


At last, small businesses can have the machine 
they’ve been looking for . . . at a price they 
can afford to pay. You'll be amazed at the 
variety and amount of work this new posting 
machine will do! 

You'll use this latest member of the famous 
Underwood Sundstrand family to post Ac- 
counts Receivable . . . Accounts Payable .. . 
General Ledger . . . Inventory . . Payroll. 
You’ll use it to extend or verify invoices, cal- 
culate discounts, figure percentages . . . and 
many other jobs involving addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. 

And what simplicity! There are only ten 


on vour payroll for as little 
as $65 down, the balance 


in convenient payments. 


numeral keys, grouped under the finger tips of 
one hand. Y our present office workers develop 
a fast ‘“‘touch’’ method after just a few min- 
utes’ practice. As a result, heavy work-days 
and month-end peak loads are quickly elimi- 
nated. You save time and money and get 
printed proof of accuracy at every step of every 
posting operation. 

See this new, low-cost multi-purpose ma- 
chine at your nearest Underwood office, or 
phone for a demonstration in your office. 
Meantime mail the coupon for illustrated 
folder today! 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines... 
Typewriters . .. Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 

Toronto 1, Canada Street 
Sales and Service Everywhere 193 City Zone 


Please send me new illustrated folder describing the New 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Posting Machine. 


Name 


Company 











WE STRIVE TO BUILD THE WORLD'S 
BEST ADDING MACHINES | 
AND OUR USERS BELIEVE WE DO 


DEALER FRANCHISE AVAILABLE IN CITIES 
WHERE WE ARE NOT AT PRESENT REPRESENTED 


NARA ANEVAoS 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
OF a 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
444 MADISON AVENUE . 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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